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AaQ«)WtE3)CEMEOTS 

It is cudcomary for ai: author to give credit wuere credit ia due. 
This aometlmea perfunctory task I approach with aooe '^caution; for the 
giving and taking of credit for any act redounda upon^self^lanage and once 
• afixed In print yielda both luspa and kudoa in aooMi corridor of tlae.. 
' For the worda written upon theae pagea» Ikivid Gre«a and Cary 
Hilcxarelt, aaaociatea of the developiMnt proj<K:t since ita inception, bear 
the burden of Chapter I and 4 reapectively. Though I vas involved in 
their vorH as It progressed and provided editorial and critical revlewt 
their obt^ervdttionst analyaea and underatandinga ver;B the vellaprlng of 
these document a « and their tiaie and energy brought then' Into being. In 
similar fashion, Gary, John Lohman «ul Gretcben Croth were centrally 
^ involved in the work which the remaining chaptera deacribe, and provided 
critical review of and comentary on my vrlti:tg« 1 must, however, claim 
reaponaibiiity for content and organlaation, and for whatever clarity or 
confuiklon in observation and analyaia they repreaent* 

John, Gretchen, Gary and Bunyan Bryant, cotrainera of the HPrkahopa 
described, ani I* shared, with the participanta, the experiences described* 
As planned,' this training ayat a was designed tc incorporate as working 
toold for the participanta the "luatruaimita** which provided written docu- 
mentation of their observations and underatandinga. To eacb participant 
who was willing to follow the directions at the end of each licorkabe^t to 
**tear off the back copy of these pagea^and them if\ to the trainers, 
then take your original and. (whatever the next direction was),** I want 
to say how much I appreciated your vllllngneas to share with me your 
pleasure and your frustration, y^^ur confusions and your insights, your- 
lengthy explanations and your "I don't want toWy's." If I have done my 
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Job you wUU in these pages, recognl2e something of yourself, and 

surely something of your experience* Recorded here* to the best of my 

♦ 

sblllt^. Is s description of cbe sti^jicture we provided and our successes 
a«a failures In ariticipatlng and ailoving for your profitable u^e of the 
intei ictlons which emerged as you responded to that structure* 

Juanita Holloway, who shepherded this report fro© first draft Into 
final print, has been infin.itely patient with Inserts and crosMuts that 
wound snakelike around if^e aarglns. She brouglEt to this work a keen eye 
foi intended words hidden In the scratch, a fine sense of granoar and 
fonwit and superb keyboard artistry* 

To John» Cretchent Gary, David, ^Juanita ai^ Bui^n, I tiant to 
publicly express ay appreciation of our colleagueshlp, and the oppor- 
tunities^ each of you gave ae tc learn from and share with you the 
cr«4Ston and execution of this deveLopoHtoc «Qd craiolDg activity. 



Jean V. 3utman 
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PREFACE 



This report covurt a »0que4Ke of work beginning %rlth the conclioildi^ 
of design tfrials (iihOB^ fuoctloT! is to i^lucld*ce and define, fro» the 
range of posslbllicica, the atrumture and scope of MterislJi end scelvl-\ 
.ties which are laost likely produce a useful^ engaging and workable 



teactilng-leamlng situation for the anticipated ml% of t«-alnera and 

participants who will In the future interact with each other around those 

eaterlals), and ending with workable. If not yet perfected, trainer and 

participant manua^ls and a best guess, based on obser^ situatlonsi^ of 

the likely ou^coMe and cc^ts of using the aaterlals irlthin a range of 

participant and trainer quallf Icatifons. 

Frosi the perspective of develdp«mt« the central utlUty of evalua* , 

* \ ' ' — 

tlon work during this period is in the continuous crodS?-tbecklng of the 

vrftten ma^rlals^insttoctlons*' sequence of accl^rltlesi directions to 
trattiers, etc— againsjt the observed behavior of participants and Inter- 
pretations of that behavior in terms of the teachlngHeaming theory 
t^^>llclt or^npltci^ tn the structure and scope* bttDf .lonstruc ted ^ j Frots 
Che perspective of 'consueers and Sunders, the central utility of evalua* 
tlon is in providing Infomtloir concerning the location' of the purpose 
md content of the training effort in the domain of ''things we want done*' 
and the probable range of outcoaes to be expected when the eaterlals are 
MM^, From the perspective of dlaeeminatora, the central utility of 
evaluation «>rk during this perjlod is the provision of information con- 
cerning what it is likely to take to asfure the use of the tuat* lals near ^ 
the top rather than the bottoo of the probable range of outcomes. 

At this stage* the latter two functions remain at the best ^uess 4 
level, to be refined b^ such further testing a? may someday b« funded* These 

vli 
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bent guesses r^epresent int.entjcnal bv-produc«s of rhe concjlfiued focus oo 
relationships betwen. the develop<^rs* purposes and expectation* 1^ selecting 
4ixectiom^ sequencer, activities, etc, and the actual reapon^ea of 
paftlcfpanta to what ha^ been chosen. 

This report vlU, therefore, auianarlxe and describe this by-product 
mforraatlon and its aourcea. Specifically, we will deal with: 

1. A descriptive account o£ the responses of partici- 
pants during tne workshop In trnas of the underlying 
learning theory and Inferences about outcooK^ 

2. An account of i*at i« have learned about conditions 
and requlreaents for holding the ii^rkahop 

. 3» Correlary infonaalion, from the lltarature and 
participants, about where this workshop fits in 
the schetae of things needing doing 

i>avid C'reun* Research Assistant to the developstent team, conducted 

^ — .y^ 

the literature search .and vrote the document w*^ich has become Chapter I 
of this report. '^^"^^ 

Gary Milczarek, Research and Development Specialistt and member of 
the project team, is responsible for the document on Itistallation which 
has become Ch,\pter 4 of this report • 
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CHAPTER I 



LITERATURE REVIEW, by David Cce«o ^ / 



"*««the cxlsclug diversity of ttfiirical and thaoratl- 
cal approacbM to the study of ioclal conflict h^a 
produced « state of conceptuel ax^l terminological 
confusion, which iaqp^des both con^rlsona bermen 
distinct classes of conflict phe&pMna and the 
process of fieoretlcal lntegrati^«*^ 

• Flnli (1968) » p. 416 

The above scateaent by Fink, used In his 1968 exploration of the 
coDcer^ual tsorass in social conflict theory* contldbes to h^ynote mcH 
of the 8ore recent literature. Theo^retlcal aurveye, drairing on the fielda 
of sociology^ paycholo^t social psychology, anthropology and political 
science %rlth niolMl effort at ilitegratlon, are raaf^^^-t^ Equall]^* apparent 
are the ex>re narrowly delineated worl^ c .ippin^ amy at the four comers 
of the theoretical world. It is chee soMwhat surprising to find that 
the range of strategies fot* coping *^th and managing social conflict 
altuatlc'na is not nearly so j^xt<ns^«! as the scope of the theoretical 
bai^e troia which they are derived » . 

The dim of this paper la to ^escribe. the conflict coping strategies 
identified in th^ literature, giving special attentibn to the Jitoationel 
varlablea which detenalne the conteitt for each strategy* The discussion 
of strategies will include a Coeiparatlve presentation of the three 
approaches conflict used in th^ Social Conflict S H^gotiative Probl^ 
S;:^rJUhj training system, ^ A description of the literature search, Includ* 
ing a quantitative analysis, is ptesented followed by a concluding section 



A structured* eicperlonce-based training^ program under develnpsksnt by 
the taipro(ving Teaching Competencies Program of tne Northweat ^gional 
Educational Laboratory* 



«hich vill discuss the nature and avallabiUtv of tiainfog id confiict 
•aoageB«ct and reaoiutian. . _^ • 

Contextual Varl4bU» in Social Cooflic c * 

"...socUl conflict involvM tiio or uot^ haaao jwircles 
in an intard«p«ndent relationship faced %rlth a choice 
involving incotapatible or mutually exclualva altama- 
tlvaa wbare tha dlffar^^caa ragardlng aach partiaa' 
coiBiiWBnt to ona altamativa or tha othar^ara baaed 
upon Incot^atibla a%flf-lntaraiita or valuaa,*' 

The above definition of social conflict, uaau Hy Croth and Lohaiar in 
their S'^i:: C^i^nflUt i ^'^gotictive Pt-oblm SoUKng workshop, la repra* 
tentative ^f the g^hieral definitlor found In the currant literature. It^ 
contains several variables that, if not uolveraally accepted as requisite 
to- a . conflict/ Situation, are at least recognized as Mjor factora. Before 
siovlng into the discusalon of conflict coping strategieat It would be vail 
to Identify these varti>ble« and explore their significance lo the election 
of appropriate strategiet. 

Uvela of Conflict . There are varloosly identified three to six 
level* of huMn Interaction on which conflict can occur'. The first aad^ 
movt Intlaafce level U the intrflfcrsoaal. also often referred to as 
Intrapsychic. Conflict at this- level is confined within the individual. 
For instance, conflict between v4uit the individual perceiv^es as reality 
— 'what is"— and 4#hat sire/he values— 'what should be " 

A second level is the interpersonal involving twu or nore persons In 
conflict, This level differs from the third. Intergroup level, in that a 
person in conflict at this level' believes she/ne Is acting on personally 
held values, interests* needs rather than as a »e«ber of a group ^Ich 
she/he consciously recognizes as representing in the conflict situation, 
the source of conflict between individuals oay be as diverse as ^ difference 
in sdctal values to a struggle for power tn a group. Deutsch's (1969) 



intragroup ievt-l i)f conill/i involve , the il^^ ijyn40tc« the mt^rpef- 
tonal though It ptovld/n an «nvironaHfntd; distinct Io.k 

At the third ^ve'i» Intet^roup* the disf inc 1 1 ^n*^ in tt?r3lnology 
btcpcr*^ quite ba^y dfid levels i^gtn %-j overlap LJt^ra^ly vi-^ved, thfl 
level involved conflicts betwt«rv,^roups of md^vldoals. In thl# dl^cunsfon 
of conflict in :h# org^ioitatlOftAl change procMS. H^ichbarger * 
contcn* to«^i>^b«l his thlSrc level "societal"' Mn4 le^^e it be all 
encoujpaasing* However, factors beyond the control of the dictionary-^che 
extent to which a group is instltutlon<^ixed^ the size af the gr tup, the 
position of tj:%% groiip on the global acaXe* the nature of the co^fUci to 
whicif a particular group is su^ceptlbie—have resulted in a tBore^%ip#clf Ic 
typology at this level. .Since auch of the research in conflict ha'^ beita 
In the areas of organizational change and development and global pea^e* 
keeping, the sacst often used 4l«tt Inctions arfe at the organizational ie>el, 
ag.»SchsBuck and ^.unkel 'ii (1972' "organizational" and 'Unterorgantz^tional" 
conflict, and national level, « g» Deutsch*^ (1969) "intranationar* and 
'*intemat ionai" conflict. 

The level of conflict la a dtterainanc in the coping strategy chosen 
al a result of the behavioral par3o«*t6rs it establ Ishe^^ . For instance, 
if a conflict exi*?t0 at an intergroup lev^i vithtn an orgaoizati^^n , it is 
possible for practical resolution of the conflict to be achieved by the 
for^iation oi new policy, an option not available to the individuisl 
undergoing confli«.t at the intrcpcr&onal level. 

Inter dependence > Tna interdependence oi confU-^tin^ ^.^til^a his ics 
significance in whether a conrUct need^ to be co-tton^*/d or ij^no'^*?^ 
ColeiDan (1976) in a discussion of conxlict th**tiry dr/^wlng tn** vi>rk --i 
Dahi and Groas* comi^ncs chat "deadlock -^^r avoidance; \h t^nly p.>B^ihliy 

1 



whirn' thu interiJv*;*«?ndt.'nce of the partii^$ t - th^ conflict U so low th^t 

resc tion not ^^sent ta 1 . . (p. fM Ccnver I . . Blake* Shepherd, and 

* * "* ' 

ft 

Mv^uton (i^^Ss*^ iiuggei^t ch4t conflict can be resolved bv actively wo«^klnR 

• . '^ . 

on th^ redurtlon ot Interdependence at the <?onf llcc^lnjt p^rtlt-. 

j_"cagpat i ble * >als. Th^ notion of incompatibility is ©oat cosDDoonly 

reflected In ^ the conflictfng parties, r In" their paper on (The 

c.^nceptu4! discJTnccl b^etvcen conflict and coapecit ion Scheldt and • 

Ki>4:han i\972) writer - 

^ ;Perceptlpn of g^ii^ inccft^pa^bility i^ s& nece««/iry 

^ rfrecondition for *,ikher confUct or competition. This 

i^plie* that* g6al H^inatent by. on« unit i« Wen to 
p^evenc-^ther^i -frum Irhievlng their goals under the 
sa^M? cLtcuffltitance^.^ with e^ulvaient outcoaas/' 

The degree t^j which the goals of conflictiag partita arc A^icctipatible, in 

g - • > ■* 

other wci;d5.y€he aevdritv of the di^ogreet^nc JSchauck and Runk^^l. 1972), 

ta^v be ti daterainant of the conflict cojlPlng strat^rgy. Too. the yxccnt to 

je incompatible issuer In the conflicting parties rel^t^nsKlp 

outweigh or outnumber thOcoispat Ible issues may be a facto^-in deciding 

htnrf to deal with the coiwf.Uct . 

Source s of Conflict - It is In the realm of sources of conflict that 

th^re exists tht greatest interiiction of varlablea and thy« the greatest 

influence on chooiaing a conflict coping struegy,/ In their description 

/ • 

of a consensus conflict resolution aodel for public school ioijnaeiers 
{interpersonal -^evel of conflict) Main and Roark (1975) identify four ' 
sotirces of conflict: conflict of iqtereat, conflict of valu»?s, control* ^ 
of power and nxiapercept ion. On the other l^and. Wotnja (1973), writing 
in the context of social change orgaaizations, poses a different- set ^ 
of origins; conflict over purpose, ccafllct ove, rule and conflict over 
authorl'.' - wotruba'a identified sources ox ct/afUct are reiterated in Ihe 

y * 1.: 



. K^^rk jf Sch!£-ack- and Runkel (1972)^ H^i^t In thr context of organizational 
change, they list differentiation of fyn:*ion» role -conflict and pcver 
f^truggfe^, adding a fourth origin* exCii»rrtal stress. Scarcity^* resources 
1^ another often sjenCloned source of conflict* ✓ 

The source of confllcvcaft h^^e 4/tq,aJor influence on choosing an 
appropriate^trategy. Whereas a collaborative, probletB-acrlving strategy 
*aas be quite effectfue in rtsolving a conflict over acarcfX^of reaourcea, 
Ic^is not at all citable for dealing vlth a value conflici. ^ . 




Strategies ^or^ Copfn^ 

If all the trapplngs'of scholarly verbiage were atnlpped away and an 

of eonfl*ct res 



attempt made t6 captt^re the eiaence^of ?onfl*ct resolution techniques as . 
pie^e^ted in the literature* oncj baste strategy would appear: corifront . 
the cbnf Ii|t* WhiLith^ the focus j^etiT^ institutional mediation procedures 

or 4 school couns^l-or acting as/a third party consultant to a teacher- 

/ 

student relat iooship. the vork^ng concept vas the ^a»e: confront, work 
through the conflict until soBje resolution Is ifchlev^ that the conflicting 
parties can live with* 

It Is apparent that confronting conflict has noT^always J^een the 
technique In i^v^or, Sevecal autt[ors (Ck)od8elK 197m; Coleman, 1976; 
Grpth and Lohsi^r;* 19*6) present surveys of possible fitrategles that include 
avoidant behaviors* e.g.» accotsiaodatlon, withdrawing* sooothing* Though 
such behaviors still reflect hmssan nature to a degree^ — Croth and Lohman^ 
in the presentation of their three pYcactive approae^ht^ to conflict. 
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tiite that ail avanners of behavioral styles ssav be Incorporated in the 
process of working through a col Ubr»rat ive or ncsgo'^lat Ive strategy--fnowhere 
is there found an advocate tor ooflconf ront Ive strategies/^ 

? — -. — ^ . y . ' 

/ ko avoid contraaictlon, it should be noteS t! l avoid^iti^i> is still con- 
^ (({Idered a viable strategy if the interdependence ^nd piloducclvlty ot a 

relationship Is rot Effected fay th^ conflict situation tBlake* Shepherd, 

Mouton, 1964; Coleiaan, 19^6; Groth and Lohman, 19^6). 

; la -5 



Th*t iuUowiftg dlscu»sior^ill att«<apt to break l^ux th2 general 
4ppronches to conflict resolution found in the literature while laalnt 'n- 
ing ^oae sense of representatlvi^ness, in this brief apace* to tht "state 
of Che art . - 

In a brief overview of conflict theorv addressedi to the educational 
administrator, Barnes (1974) identifies a list of ch^rvtertstics for the 
administrator who wi?uld be able to effectively ^nage conflicts. Barnes' 
remarks oiitline wh5t could be called the an^^lcipatory approach to conflict 
resolutls^n. The anticipatory approach Is essentiaXly a, wax of thinking 
about conflict. It Involves a recognition that conflict is inevitable In 
any type of hudan relationship. It contains an understanding of conflict 
dynasties and the, factors that caay be at in a conflict situation. Jt 

pret^^ribes certain simple behaviors and skills for enhancing the p^ml- 
blUtles of constructively working on a conflict, e.g,, sensitivity to 
the other party, cosstaunlcat ion skil^|j|^|nformatlon sharins* 

,THe anticipatory approach is perhaps the aost basic approach to 
conflict. lc,co»_*ld be challenged as to whether it Is in fact a conflict 
coping strarfegv on the basis of Its nqnspeclf Iclty, However this set of 
understandm^^bout conflict and ssind set for approaching a conflict 



situation lis ix\k cornerstonji for all the nore spe^flc and detailed 
strategies the literature spells out. What's more» U reflects the bulk 
of thf^conf lict aanagement information available outside of scholarly 
journals* 

A flsore specific approach to a conf^j^ct situation is cooperative 

problem-solving {Deutsche 1^69).* It Is known variously as collaboration 

(Croth and Lehman, 1976), contxontation (Goodsell* 1974^ and integration 

{Col^JMn, 197^). As Deuti^^^h describes it. cooperative problem-solving is 

\ * e 
used when conflict c.nn 1^ viewed as ^ cosamon problem in which the 

1.. 



conflicting parties haveTfres^Dlnt Interest of reaching a ffiyciwrlly satis* 
factory solution/* (p. 23)* ^ The eocptsratlve problem-solving approach 
balldi*)trcym the anticipatory approach. It InvaJ^ifi^ a complete sharing 
of* infortRatioo so as to accurat**lij Identify the conflict* its lssu;!6 and 
limits- Once the conflict lsHdefMfc4fit4, the parties work together to 
produce oipeative aitematlves uniil they are able to arrive at a a^la^ 
factor solution* Ideally rtils strategy provides for a ^tf^ln aoluUon 
and is A often recownended approach for this Wry reason. And ' Indeed « ^ * 
if conflicting. parties ude the cooperative problem^solving approach anit 
find that thorir conflict resultW from a mlsunderstandifi^^noir missing Infv 
csation, about other party*s needs or the availability of resources, then 
an integrative, win-wln solution- is possible add the strategy ^n be an 
effective one. ^ , * « . - . 

Cooperative problem-solving not an effective strategy if "thej 
substantive conflicts are ones whic^i>y the nature of the Issues and the 
parties basic preferen<res can be resolved only ^^y dominance-submission or 
some cos5prctai»e outcome/** (Walton, 1963) For/those conflict si^tuatlons 
not open to cooperative problem-solving, we must tum to the strategy that 
is least liscussed the th'^oretlcal literaturt??^ the power strategy* / 
(Walton, The power strategy surfaces a new variable in the confli</t 

siti^atlon; the relationship of* effective pow^r betweet( the conflicting 
parties. This new variable requires parties in conflict to attend to the 
aequlsttion of power vls-a-vls the other slde» Interaction between the 
parties changes axso. Opposing positions Ire taken and the n^gotiatlve 
process Msed to find areas of ci>:naor* ground and are^s for tradeoff and 
compromise. Final resolution df*pencis bn the balance of power » If it 
remains stable, resolu?:<on may c >me from final conpromi^Jt: between the 

/ 
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conflicting parties or by means of appeatN^ a third party. If the 
balance slips off-center, then a win-lose solution vlU sJalntain. The 
advocacy of the powt*r strategy or similar negotiative atrategles is not 
widespread. However^ although relatively little has been vrltten 




theory of thf strategy or encouraging its use, it i^u^^ell represented in 

/ 

the literature in discussion of its laast populadr form: labor-^MAnageoient 
octgpflations an^coUective bargaVning. particularly the implications of • 
its use in the ed^catioiifai coemimity. % ^. 

1 With the exception, of WaUoti C1969^* one conflict resolution practice 

that has not appeac/ed *be coosldered as a di$cret« stt«teg>; but as an. 
a<fjoi\ct of any of these previously mcmc^t^ stretcgley Is the^^se of a 
thlr^ party consultant. It Itf sost oft^n discussed In the literature tn 

^references to the sotlotherapeutlc role of .school ccuntelors and psycholo^ 

••V • • ■ ' — --^ ♦ 

gistsi primary grade classroom tetachers and coamunit^r social workers^ irlch 
, behavioral and attltudlnal recoiasMrndatlons for this Tola. It is also msti* 
tlbned as an aside in the negotiation/ and coIlecrive^1>argalnlng litersture 
yn reference to the role of arbiter' In nagdt^tiotif iflpasses^ In practicii 
though, third party, consultation Is ©ore evident th. one vould assusie from 
its presence in the literature-^a court of law, th^ r^olicy fortaulation body 
of an organization^ tj^ parent of two quarreling slbilK^tf^ll constitute 
third parly iowrventx^nists That third party consultation receives such 
univj^ral practice i^ut in such conaaoaplace contexts accoufl|ps perhaps for its 
receivin^L scant attention In the literature* 



V 



Croth and Lohman*s Three Approaches to Conflict 



In the Social Conflict i "Negotiative Problem SaZt^t^i?! training systeo* 
Groth pad Lohman p^i^pose three approaches to conflict: irln-lose, collabo- 

'approach is well-found«»d tn the literature, their ol^fntation towards 
the win- lose and negotiative approaches is uninue. 
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Not a great deal Is vricean about the iirin-lose strate^ as a viable 

approach to conflict. It is often seen represented' by coercive and cote-^ 

f>etltlve behaviors in discussions of the range of/ responses to conflict, ^ 

but in the context of the way people are most ofteo loaovn to reacts not 

the way they' should react* Yet in their diagnostic comparison of the 

three approaches. Groth and Lobnan write: ' " 

\ "If the basis of the conflict appears to be right vs« , 

^ •wrong, a natter of the one bese w«y» or the product 

of ignorance p deception or .scff llihness theS milrI:OSE ' 
m^y be appropriate/' (Groth *aAd LchMO, 1^76) 

t9bat Cpth and Lohii^ call negotiatlve problem solving Is generally 

viewed in one of two ways in the 'literatute* Eijther the discunaion it ^f 

Negotiations with a cpai^il "N" — college facultir-adsdaistrator. 



Paris peace talks, OAW contracts and' federal media tbrs<»**or It in dealt 
wj^i on an ihterpersonal or ifltsTgroup level by a simple mention of a comr 



promise strategy as one type of response in a purvey of responses to ^ 
conflict (Coleman, 1976, HelAbarger, 1974; Goodsell, 1974). Kegotiative 
problem solvj^,' /s such, ^ is not conilidered as a full«-blown strate^^y vith 
a set of procedures* ' 

DescciPtion ^d (^ntitative Analysis Literature Search 
* 

Two extensive searches of the ERIC^ystra for materials 'pertaining 
to key concepts such as conflict^ negotiJition^ problem solving, etc*v 
were conduci4|, one in March 1974 and one in January 1976* The orlg^al 
Intent presented in the evaluation 4fsign was for an analysis of the 
asaterlal obtained In terms of trends over time in attitudes toward $nd 
approaches ta conflict. Upon extoinatlon, however, th*j two searches did 
not reveal any distinguishable trends. There were a couple factor? 
that may account for this* The first and moxft concrete factor is 
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that the secdad search was inadvertently cuomlative ra<ffier than covering 

« rlae perlod^iistinct from the first search. The resulting overlap of 

it«a« clouded the di«tl^»€l,^on8 between th|prt«»fc searches. The second and 

perhaps more influential factor I's that the oaterlals identified in the 

second search, coverlog primarily the period from old-1972 to atd-i975, 

did odt in thee""»l\»8 Show any appreciable changas In accepted "conflict 

f.heory and practice. Much of ' the conflict literature in the Ju's reflects. 

the influence of tlie new wave of ^fllct theory, that crested in the Ute 

60*s— Festlnfer, Ueutsch, Reloan—precipitat^d perhaps by the forcefidnesa 
i ^ i * ' * 

of the civil rights noveoent in thfe earl/ 60' s, ^Kf literature of the 

■-. ' • ^ • • ,.■-•-/. "•. - ' ' — 

• ^Rasit few years appears to B« rldl'nf ihe jr^llative cals ctf the evolutlonitry . 

swell. 

The sacond Eftl<; search identified a total of 719 books, Joum*i 
articles and paper presentations. This taass of literature ras analyzed 
to see what exactly was going into prlut in the field ot conflict thg^^y 
and resolution strategies. Table 1 suamarizes the content cUssifaVa^lAn 
of the items retrieved. As is customary i^Jh ERIC 8ear«3hes. the use of 
sufficient descriptors to cooprebes^vely cover a subj^t area resulted^ 
in a majority (56 percent) of items which were irrelevant to the search's 
specific area of interest. These items focused primarily on systems of 
educational governance, conaiunicy Inv^vement in education and coilaWa- 
tive problem. solving and decision-making modes. The Issues around conflict 
In these subject areas were treated as a peripheral concern if considered"' 
at all. 

All though^ Che handling of conflict in iht literature rarely lent 
itself to well-defined categories, there are soo* basic organizers— conflict 
theory, conflict coping practices— and several further subdivisions that 
w|U aid the analysis. As may have been expected, articles and books on 
10 
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TABLE I 

Swmtrf of S^ond Eric Search Retulf 

« 

,JtT«l«vaiit~no uM o£ o^^/fifK«nce to 402 (56%) 

concepts of conflict 

# 

Conflict theory ♦ 100 ,g (Ht) 

7 Role conflict 56 

Other, loc lading eurve^e^ 44 

Specific situational deecriptiona . 82 <12Z) 

. Nefotlationa and 'Collective bargaining 46 ' ( 61) 

' • ' Models ao4 lttpllca£iona in ^ ,25 • > « ^ 

higher education ' 

Oth«r • , 2\ 

;^ 'Strategies of conflict resolution ^ / ( 

Training In approaches to conflict 3C ( 4X) 

Conflict games - 8 



Global peace keeping ami 22 
values clarification 
curricula for high ^schools 



Bibliographies * 5 ( IX) 

Total number of Items retrieved 719 iOOt 
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conflict theory received short shrift ie an overall concern writers on 
conlLlct;. slightly unde)^ one-seventh of the Items addressed issues of 
'toeor^^ **Pure** theoretlCtal papers were almost nonexistent with only 
slightly greater evidence of suryeys of predominant theory* - these last 
«^ltte« usually in Jo«,^.l,i for «lucatlonal .dmlnUtratorB.' Over half 
the conflict theory pai>ers dealt with the dynamics and various other 
aspects of role conflict* Reflecting societal dsveloptenta over the past 
several years, the ^r^er part of these were concerned with role coo- 
flicts in women. In the main» the remaining conflict theory lit^ature 
.ad^fetrsed th4 sources and jbuilding blocks of conflict in various arenas :> 
"^ia teaching, in the school como^nity. in^ciety at Isirge ihrcugh the 
process of social change » ^ 

\u moving from conflict theory to conflict resolution iracticea, 
thare was a transitional category that^^s well representedy(12 parcstnt} 
in the literature* This category housed articles ^hat/prasented a type 
of descriptive survey of a spfecif ic , conflict situation. The content 
flight include sources of the conflict, attitudes of and tmiards the 
protagonists, a general description of the conflict resolution process, 
and a discuasion of the implications of this particular situation. 
Cultural conflicts, particularly American Indian with mainstrean American 
soclec>. wers the subject of the bulk of these articles, buc such diverae 
concerns ss schoolbook controversies, land-use planning, coamninity demands 
and global peace-keeping were also addressed. 

In the area of conflict resolution practices, the literature sorted 
itself out into three general subdivisions^ negotiations and collective 
bargiiining, other conflict resolution strategies and training in apg^aches 
CO conflict. The largest category was the first mentioned ^bove, although 
what distinguishes the nagot lations/collectivs bargaining literatur^g fro© 
12 , 

4. \ 
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that of other stMtegiea la not the relative quantity of itesa so nuch 
as the way the subject is treated* Whereas the writing op the non- , 
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tvegotlattve strategies were for the nost part presecrlptive, **how-tb 
articles, the negot^tions/collective bargaining literature contaps fev 
primerfi for the fledgling negotiator* Major attention waa given/to the 
liftplications of collective bargaining for the educational cow^ity» 
especially the higher education cowunity (over half tf^ articles in 
this category vers set fn the context of college faculty /collective 
bargainingv;^soM aanuscripts Here aiatply presentations of obllective' 
bii^gaining agrMneots). The focus, foe some, st tuition in ihm public 
school arena irere.the iapllcatlons of^ teachar strUcas a^ the role of 
the school principal In the collective bargaining prouss. 

There were relatively fev articles (iav«n percent) that discussed 
specific conflict resolution practices. The use o/ a third party In con- 
flict situations receive the most play vlth strategies presented for use 
by school counselors sod psychologists, and s handful of srtlcles ob bov 
teachers can resolve classroom* conflicts in tlie primary grades. The 
Importance of c<w$unication as a factor in Conflict situations and the 
need for cosnunlca^ion skiUs in the conflict resolution process Here the 
subject of« several articles. Kearly hali the articles In this resolution 
ptActices category vera spent in the indi^^dual consideration and recommenda* 
tcu of a mmbet of strategies f systems ajhalysis, oppn problm-solvlng 
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conf roncatloo, institiitionai conflict proce's^lng, values clarification, etc 

Of the thirty articles chat cone ett«ed thetpse Ives irith some aspact of 

» * 

conflict training, nearly three-quarters of these discussal conflict 
curricula being developed for secondary i^chool students, most of ' which 
used global var-and-peace Usuca as a focus* sx>Be others conccntratibg 
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on values. The r^wilnlng articles spoke of various gamcs-^global .Iplo- 
«acy, comsAinlty action, school board piano iog^^tbat could b€ used for 
conflict training* 

Available Training In Conflict MaoAgeoent Techniques 

With recognition of a crying need for training in conflict aanage- 
®ent» ttost particularly for administrators (Oeutsch, 1969; Colwaan, 1976; 
Barnes, 1974; Valton, 1965; Hauwond, 1973), it Is surprising the d^rth 
of training resources available Although no mention was made in the 
literature, it can be assumed that private consultants sre ava|.table td« 
provide tailored training i^e-lntstrt groups mnd organisations and that 
university graduate programs in education and. imslness administration 
tough upon conflict management at some point. There appea]^ to be tw 
principal types of conflict managemmt training that are gaining exposure 
In the public marketplace: 

, 1. Packaged^ experience-based norkslu^ps which provide a survey 
of conf Uct*H:oplng strategies and conflict tbsfisry; although 
/ marketed as organisational training, the learnings are appll- 
/ cable to conflict situations in any aspect of everyday life 

2. Periodic training programs and seminars offered by manage* 
mwt conaultant firms to provide conflict managemmt and 
negotiations/collective bargaining training to Industry 
executives and managers 

A search of the markat turned up only two resourcas for training of 

the first type BMEntloned above: Xlcom's **Hanagement of Conflict" program 

and Organizational Renewal Inc,*s "Coping with Change and Conflict/* 

Both training programs are remarkably similar In format* They are both 

trainabls in one day. Both use films ss part of the trsining strategies. 

Both are a package that can be bought and conducted by xn urganltatlon*s 

inhbuse trainers (though Xicom's program, with materials to train 24, 

costs more than twice ORIU program; Xicom - $975, including purchase of 

14 ^ * 
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fllM; ORI - $400f, Hit films can only be rented). Both it mining p«cluigM 
use att 1btpe^lence*^ased Wproach. Tbey both look at tba sourcaa of con- 
flict and related coiitilidt theory and involve the parcleipaats in i^rk** 



ing vi^h a number of coi^Lict coping techniqaea <vh#reaa OlU^a prograa 
deals only vich auch atfategl^s aa collaboration^ creative cocq^romiae^ 
and negotiatlODi, Xicc^ /includes avoidance and competition lo thair tralnlAg). 
XlcooiU prograa a^pearj^ to have a greater focua on on^tba^^job application 
than (^ra. program* oRrs program aeesa to have a particular focua on 
conflict aa a br:product of organisational change that la not apparent 
.in Xicoai*a>ragraav^ 
t Al though /thef^ are probably a great nany reaouruaa for conflict 

aanagemeat tr^inug^ f or Induatry negotiators and ttaoageaent personnel, 
one of the twreMrlaible «a»praa of thla type of training la the aeries 
of scttinara offered by Advanced Managwent Training (AMR). The tvo*-day 
seminars are d^^ered tvo to four times a year In major metropolitan areaa 
at a ^^st of 94fS0 per person ($390 par, peraon If th^ae or mora Indlvlduala 
come as a te^^p)* The training programs*-the kct of Negotiating » Succeae^ 
ful Labor Hettotlating, the Art of Collective Bargaining — 9ra targeted 
specif icaJtlTj for parsons in msnagement positlona. Staffed by oMembers of 
the legsi profession and mcperienced negotiatori in the fields of business 
and indust|^, the aemlnars use a primarily didactic approach co training 
tilth aome/^ii^all smounts of skills practice* The Art of Negotijiting 
settinar <i^41s irith philosophical and psychological aapects of negotiating 

// ■ 

aa %»ell ^ negotiating styles and technlquea. The collective bargaining 

// * 

// ' 

and lab# negotiatlona programs provide a msnagement context for vietrlng 

' ;^ 

labor^ti^^riagement negotiations and a systematic plan for entering and 
part tc/ipat ing in the negotiatlona process. 



CHAPTER n 

'Socuxl Conflict i S^gotidf^'je ProbU^ Solving Is oim of the 9«riei 
of «K»rktbopg dnrelopad by^ ch« I«q)ravi0g TMchlns Ca«piit«nciea Progr« of 
tk€ Horcbvest Kagipcial ^ucatiotud Ubormtory. 

The focua of this t#orkehop !«. on belpiias Indlvlduidii to: (e) perceive 
more cleerly the pereodeX end ixiterpereoiiel pbenoiMUie they encounter in 
.conflict 8itu«tione{ (b) experience ttid understand orgenlsetlonel end 
lnJ:er^rson4il conditions that encourage the use of t^ree differeneot 
approiiches to probXeai solvlngt coilaborstioo, negotiation and «ln*losei 
and (c^ develop skills and tniti^tf in pesponding to cbuflict situations. 

Participants are provided with vultiple opportunities to get involved in 

I 

learning about conflict at personal, teiterpersonal and orsanisatfional 
levels ^ ^ 

Tte training is not desired to find veys to sake ctmflict "go<(d" or 
find viys to avoid those things «rtticb iake conflict "bad.'' Sather, the 

design provides opporttmities to accept and understand conflict aa an ever 

- # 

present lnterpsra<>nal sit -atlon in human tranaactions. It does not aaeiaie 
either an a pHoH or ex-^pcet^ facto consensus on ultlmte goala a«mg 
parties in conflict; nor does it st^port there being a single truth, or a 
single optiiauai "solution"* for all corcemed« Rathert the training 
attempts to help perticipents recognise* accept and becoM willing to vork 
irlthin a presua^tioo that differences are legitimate and outcomes are 
pluralistic. 

The tralningM-rormax is a five-day structured « experience-based work- 
shoij^* Emphasis is placed on an active learner styU with minimal depen- 
den|[e on instructional leadeti^* The design provides for 35 hours of 
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accivlcies normally condu t«d in 10 consecutive session*. Each session 
is m hours long* The exercises sre sequential and ciXGMlacive and ail 
parclctpancs are aeftber^ of tnterdiependent teaiaj. Refreshwencs sutb as 
coffee and tea are available in the aeeting rooa at alt tiaes since no 
regular breaks are scheduled during sessions. 

Subtcaaclve naterlals (theory papera, qutstloos for reflection and 
diacuasloa, debrief ings and plasanlng guldea) ua«d during ch« vorkahop 
focus on self-interest, interpersonal styles of responding to conflict 
situations, negotiativc, coUaboijatlve and win-lose approaches for 
dealing vith conflict* basic concepts of nagotla'tive proi^lee^ solvltig» 
basic forms of power and bargaining techniques. 

The en^±re workshop design is built around a particular conception 
of how the human organlsa learns. Just as th*. concept *'rouod" eaerges 
fro« the cKild*s aifferetitistions of and geaerili? rions about his 
sensor/ experiedaee with objects labeled **rQund/* and **not round," the 
adult's conceptualization of *'^lf-inter€^t i*' for exa^la. emerges fro© 
experiences with events and interactions which are labeled "ay (our) 
self-interest," "sot arv (our) self-interest/' "his/her (thei ) self- 
interest,'* "not his/her (their) self-lnt^est etc* thus concepts. 
Ideas, /'theories*' are no* presented sljoply for discussion, but as working 
and thinking material for organizing and labeling the concrete events and 
experiences encountered during workshop activities. Activities inclode 
role playa, art work simulation, as w€ll a« a'variety of individual 4nd 
tea© planning and review periods. Each of these types of activities is 
acconpanied by input papers* dlr«»ction5, guides, etc. vtUch direct 
participants* attention to specific events, phenotsana^ concerns, tic, 
which are concrete exaapleroC various diasenslons of the key concepts. 



t 

At th« tlok^, th^ae cools allow time and space for each iQdivtdaai 

to udli^e and vork on his or her own oost salient avarenessea, concerns, 
feelings or# Ide&s within the structure ptovided* 

Since the body of this report will deal vlth descriptions of Ji*rtl~ 
clpant responses to the various activities, the following ^aragrapha are 
included to provide the reader wrlth a brief deaci'lptlon of the design of 
the major tHrkshop activities^ In chronological order* 

The workshop opens with a sequence of reflective and expressive 
tfctlvitles focusing on participants* past experiences and current under- 
standings of conflict situations » Each individual Is asked to produce a 
collage CT drawing sumariting his/her experiences, to write a description 
of the art work pro^luced, to sharT^^trttrof the»e with other participants 
and to discuss as a total group a variety of associations and feelings 
nbout conflict and the absence of conflict In human affafrji* 

Following thi» opening, the first day (sessions ome ^d two) ri^^lves 
around what happenj as participmts engage in a role play of a conflict 
situation in a board meeting of a voluntary organiaation*^tour Own Thitig 
Orgi&nization (YQTA), explore by means of a diagnoatlc questionnaire their 
own preferred and avoided responses to a variety of conflicts In inter- 
personal and group settings, and r^tpeat t\sm YQTA role play in a more 
elaborate form. During thia day fout key donceptual papers are dealt, 
with: basic definitions concerrtlng conflict, alter-iatlvk Interpersonal " 
styles which may be used or avoided* deflnltlims and disti]nctl<^s among 
three appto^chtrs to problem sulvlng, and an explication the 
negotiatlve picklea solving process* ^ 

The aajo- simulation Is introduced during the seconfc day (sessions 
three and four), Ses&lon Three opens with a briefing and guided 
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Introduction to ihe sajor workshop $l»ulaci,on *'NOC/* The roleii and para*^ 

^ ^ m ' ' 

■^fs«c©rs introduced at this tiiae, vhllJIthey becoiae »ucce»iv€ly oor€ eiaboi^t^ 

f- 

over ttae, for^ the b^sic focu« for all sub4|puent interaction and 

, anAlyais during the workshop Two central r^ea tn^the aimulation are 

( 

"Overwaers" and '*Toies/* Overaeaera are described ajt repre^entatlvea 
of the larger society (Outside) wbo reside on ch^>^land of NOG and are 
charged with supervising the work of T^TlBr-a^^d^he xalaing of "P^uns^ 
for traoaport back to the Outside society. Overseaera have an Uidi^nite 
tertt of office, on a seasonal basis* and may be recalled at th* end of 
any aeaaon by th« Outside. Tolas are cltUenaSf fOC. They jsre 
particularly skilled and are aeJ^^eid tc raiae and nun 
are iotardapendent with the Overaeaera with who© they want negotiate an 
agreement covet-ing salaries, working condit i^na^kdeclalooHluklng control, 
etc, P.auns are mythical beings sent fro» the Outside in ianature atates 
to the Island to be rai«d to maturitj^ by Tolas. 'A season is the tlwi 
period elapsing between the arrival of one ahtpflient of ianature Pauns to 
the arrival of the next, shipment, 'PauAs mature in one aeaaon and are^ 
shipped back to tf\e U^atside on the return tr^p of the ^.loe **bark3** which 
brought :he neu^ tihlpoent to b^ raised, liamaiure Pauns are "all alike," 
but - oen they arrive on the Island soiae are designated to jbe raise** as 
Purples apd the rest are raised &s Haize. Overseaefs inltiaUy control 
the decision abq|it how many of each Mill be raised* Outsiders and Over- 
seaem prefer to have Purple Pauns raised since they fit into the 
Outside society better* and bring in ©ore income. Toles prefer to raise 
Maise Pauns. ^ ' 

The major 'simulation taket* place uuTina,^e^s!ons 5 thrutigh ^ and 
revolves around the negotiations between Toles and Overseaers* Dverseaers 



are rtaponsible to and ^end and receive messages from the Outride 
concerning their activities* especially their negotiations vlth ^ 
Toles* Toles are responslb^Ie to The Toles Organization to and froa who© 
they send and receive'Wssdges concerning their activities in the 
negotlationB. Each group ii^^ivea oessages froo their respective 
o.r^aniratic»)s at the begi^ing oC a negotiation round and sends 
messages describings Justifying* etc. their decisions snd agreeMnts 
"^t Che end of each rourH. Trainers use the vehicle of these tsessages 
t<J support, reinforce and direct che attention of each negotiatiqg team 
to responses and eventf which are exaisples of "your sel£-lnterrfst»" 
"not your self-interest," "using (not using) powr," "negotiating," 
"nojt negotiating," etc. as they occur In the interactions of the team ' 



with its opponent team. In addition, the planning g .des, review 
materials £nd theory j^^l^ which participants are asked to use befc 
after the various roxmds provide additional eKamples ^d oppor- 



tunitjjes for differentiation and genera. i»tion of the concrete ^ventt 
percept ions y feelings and res>>onses occuAjja^?^ 

During session Three, participants ?4come familiar with the society, 
of NOG, t^m central roles of Overseaers, Toles, Purple and Haize Pauns, 
and ejcplore the dynamics of power In conf liciPslXuations In a role plsy 
cdncertrlng ajelectiig an outstanding Paun for the season* Session Four 
Introduces the concept of self Interest and Its application to the two 
key roles of Owrseaer saA Tolew^«llT*continues \ith a detailed Intro- 
duction td tb^ parameters and /procedures fojs^eg^tiat Jons betvNsen the 

- ' s 

twr role groups. Participants are divided into teams of 2 to 3 members 
and each team ^ecoofs the sel£u^ed representatives of one o^ two 
interest groups in the society; the Overseaers represent the Outside 



interests and ch^ ioles r^spre^eat the Interests of The Toles OrganUacton* 
Se»slaos Five through Eight revolve around the^ actual interactions within 

and betwen paired teaas of Toles and Overseaera cs they Met with each 

« 

other to reach an acceptable agreetnenl concerning how the islai^ will 

operate during the coalng season. Major variables «o which the two sets 

N 

of interests differ include: purchase of additional barks to increase 
the number of Pauns shipped in to be raised (the fM-pa^^dTby the Outside 
for raising Auns is the sole source of incoM on the Islanttsof NOQ; 
ftusib04||Of J>auik to b# raised as Purple or Haise; Tole salaries rHugi&ier of 
Pauns with whofc each Tole will work (Pod slxe); special tutoring provlsimis 
for, either or bVth types of Paims; type of food for which type of Paun, 
extent to whi^h cMts of shlpiient of Paunf will be recoverable frosi fee 
Inqoais, and decision making procedures concerning these issues. During 
zhese sessions, conceptual Inputs concerning conflict diagnosis, bargaining 
processes anc) strategies, assertiveness and the application of previous 
concepts are 'worked with. . 

Session Nine is devoted to review and debriefing of the! siwwlation, 
iacludtng individual work* as well as analyses carried out Wrthin each team» 



between negotiating pairs of teams, and in a total group with the tracers. 
In session Ten, all key concepts and activities of the workshop are 
reviewed and participants again create an a« product which represents 
their experiences with and under^* landings of conflict situations. The 
sharing ot thii work and statements of learnings, as well as corplaincs 
conclude the wo r> shop* 

/ 



PARTICIPANT RESPONSES 




Th€ patpone of^jidn section of the report !• to provide Infonuitiofi 
about whet the Social Conflict j/l H^goHative Pr<d>lm Solxdrtg aeterlAle 
provide ee e XeeAilng e3q>erleace« Any learning experience In the «r 
concrete la a covplexlty of Intera^tlona aaony the leamera and tbeir 
peat experlencea in k apeclflii tine and place vlth the particular toola 
jnd naterlalat In Maponae «c the directioma and teachtog atyle of the 
Inatru^tora. Fully adequate generaliaation froa a aplciflc event to 
future condltlona la dependent on either repeatad trlala in larga 
aaaplea vhich praauaably alloii the broadeat mge of v^iatlona to be 
encountered and unite ratood^ or/tm thi alagant uae of prior eai>erience 
to focua attention on the eaaential varlablea in the interaction aa isn 
an expprljaant apeciAcfally deaigned ao th% tl^ outcosw vill diaconfirw 
only one of tvo cos^^ting hypotheaea* In thlji particular report » the 
data and events to be described aaiet naither condition. Khat .va oP"**^^^^ 
thent e^re not fully aupportable atate«enta> but deacriptiona and inWr^- 
pretationa ot acttial. obafrvatlona nhich provide our current «Dat 
plauaable explanation and hypothfeea about hov thia learning expeiplence 
works, and the condMlona which sees to aff^tt Ita utility for thoae vhp 
ha^ experienced It* 

Dascrlption of ypykahop Si t ings 

In SeptecJ:ter'and^^^^^<<« of 1976^ two workshops, with a. total of 



58 partiefpants, %iere conducted using the latest revisionTs of the 



auiterlals and dlractions. -Ni^onstants in t||!e events were: (a) the 
materials and directions used in the first day and a h'ldf , and with 
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- nme variation the third, fourth and fifth daysAchatkgHS in design for 
material sequence were used the afternoon of tiie second dny^ the siorning 
of the fourth day, and irhe morning of the fifth dey), (b) the .f^isele 

% 

©embers of both the trainet and observer pairs and tH^ presents, tW^gh 
«pt the roles, of the two male members of the research and development 
team« 

The differences in conditions between the two events can best be 

made apparent by description. . , ' 

In Southern Ci(y, the workshop was conducted in five conaecutive 

days. The workahop group consisted of staff ambers of a. newly begun ^ 

lED program in staff development. T^e majority were classroom taachera 

whos% new role was as resource teachers to provide releaae time ao that 

regular cUssroom teachers in the diatrict x:ould spend 2^5 wseks in the 

staff development genter getting" training, doing in.anning, etc. The 

remainder of the participants were former teachers, counselors imd 

administrators whose new task was to be providing traiulng and support 

to the teachers so released. One hundred percent of the males and 

54% of the females were black. The T)rogram administrator, and person 

respo'nsible for bringing the workshop into the district as part of the 

d training of his new staff, K^as himself a co~partlcipant. All 

persons present, except foi the administrator, irere reqiilred to 

as a condltlcfn of their priiparation for their new assignments. 

It is quite likely that less than one-fourth would have voluntarily ^ 

chosen to attend had they been given the option* The meeting room was 

m 

a former lecture room ordinarily serving as an Infoiraal meeting place 
\and lunch room for the people who worked on, that floor of ftie 'school 
builcfing- The building was a Junior high school where the jioor in 
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qu«Kloii had heen converted aad given over ce^ the «tef f development wprk 
of the lEp. Perticipente thus v^re Meeting in their norjpal work eecting, 
vith thelr^ noaparti£i{)|^clng colleeguest the vork loed on their desks, 
accuttolating phone calls, et^^t sasy reach and providing constant 
realnders of the ''costs** in «crra work, changed schedules, interrupted 
routines, etc«, of participating in the workahop. The essential condl* * 
tlons thei., were: an intact staff. Including supervisors, attending ^ 
nonvoluntarily, seetlng on their own **turf/* Anyone at all faadliar 
with interpersoci)^ and organisational^ dynamics vi^l recognise these con- 
ditions era signal!^ of ^tr^hle for anyoiie coming In from outside to try 
out or **lay on" their own thing* However, these represent about the 
worst possible conditions undar vfalch the workshop might be held and 
thus provide a good test pf Its potential under mairimtm stress* 

^ In Western Suburbia, the workshop was held in two blocks^ — Thuti^lay 
through Saturday of oi^e week, followmd by Tua^day and Wedneaday of the ' 
succeeding week« The workshop group tdoaisted of teachers, a few 
counselors, adm^liltrators, teacher-aids > a student and a parent advisory 
board member* All were white. They came from two or three adjacent 
school districts by invitation of the contact person. One came "because 
my superintendent asked me to" and one indicated he/she would not have 
come had he/she been clear about the organisational, aa opposed to the 
dyad, focus of the work. All had a real option, without apparent 
negative consequences, of not attending. Groups of three, four, to six 
had attended other, workshops together, worked In the same school, or 
knew one another, but as a whole prior relatlonahlpa were not those of 
interdependent work units* The contact person was in a supervisory 
role to some six to seven participants, but did not participate in the 
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irforkshop himaelf nor perform any functions within It^ other than "making 
prior arrangements/' Sessions were held In three different locations-* 

M- - ^ 

the first twtf^days at a community center, the third day In a ^school, 
library on Saturday, and the last two days at a second coownity cMter* 
Participant's contact with the acceSB E5 tfielr normal work day demands 
and routines were minimal ^ue to the nonschool setting and limited 
access to phones* At no time during the five days did anyone not partic** 
Ipatu^g In the workshop come Into the s^ttflng and Interrupt any partic- 
ipant's work. The. essential conditions here, nonlnterdependent local 
educational personnel » participating voluntarily, meeting away from 
thelr>^rk setting In a protected environment, are close to our ideal 
requirements for the type of learning experience the workshop represents. 

A brief description of the ''scene** during the morning of the third 
day will provide a sense of the difference these conditions mad< In the 
ohgolng flow of activity durlngv'the experience , 

By the third morning, participants are well into^the "culture" of 
the workshop* The Initial apprehension about "what's going to happen" 
Is over, t They have Interacted with one another and with the trainers 
In a variety of activities, have discovered that the absence of formal 
"breaks'* means they have to work out their own pacing of getting coffee, 
going to the bathroom, taking chatter time, and have made their 
adaptations to these limits. The heaviest reading and conceptual Inputs 
are behind them. They have faced the initial complexities of and 
resistance to the negotiation simulation, and have tested the waters of 
working with their negotiating team and their opponent. This third 
morning they are prepared (if not ready) to begin In earnest the first 
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of four rounds of oegotUtions to rtACh contract settleoents for the 
sUkulated society. 

In both groups the aoming begins vith soise initial signs of 
reluctance. Sove itteari>ers chatter in groups of tws and threes, several 
*'table**hopt" individuals aove around the roow meting coflee, finding 
their teaa a place to work, etc* In 1testern>l^urbla the group Is 
Qseting in a new location » Where the previous two days «ost asnbers 
bad worked sitting on the floor injr^farge space where all tables had 
been moved to the edges of the jpost the school library ^lies tables 
centrally arranged and everylme settles down to a. table place with bis/ 
her paperc and teaasMtes^ Within ten alnutes of the first direct ion t 
every group busily and quietly tt work. Mo one is **out of hie place** 
or unengaged* During the entire planning and negotiation period only 
xyfo asttbers leave their group aore than once and not until the ei»i does 
any cross-group conversation occur. 

In Southern City the group is back in its fasdliar territory. 
Meobers take up their places, with a few exceptions, where they vere 

the day before* Five OMobers ate id^ssing as work begins. Each, as 

* 

he/she arrives, stops to chatter and interrupt fellow participants who 
are not aeflftMirs of their own team. - Giggles and ch^tt^r are distinctly 
audible from several tables at various tiaes over the first 45 slnutes. 
Four members continue "table hopping,** or initiate conversatiGms Across 
the room with pers'ons in work groups other than their own, off and on 
thrdughout^ the entire work period* Two Of the miiBSing members arrive 
more than half an hour late and bring in with them papers and messages 
and interrupt others* work with conversations^ about nonworkshop materials 
and activities. These two continue to ewwe in and out ofthe room, 



sitting dcwn to work a few alnute«» then getting up and going out, co^ng 
back to interrupt Others, get coffee, sit down again and within minutes 
leave again to repeat the routine, over the course of the entire nomlng. 
One of the two was observed to repeat this procedure 10 tines* Other 
members continue, one or another, to Rtove around, ntlng coffee, going 
out of the room, standing up to look at what soaeon« else has been doings 
getting a nail file from someone, picking up a aagatine left on an 
imoccupled table. Five different persona who are not workahop partic- 
Ipanta enter the roots at some ticfte during the morning to hold converaa*- 
tlona with one or more participants* interrupting the worlC, While the 
room is at no time noisily disruptive, the eenae of constant motion, of 
iuterruptlon by outside forces, of some mcdiers avoiding or |iavlng 
trouble holding a focus, la pervasive. 

Against this backdrop of scenic conditions we will examine the 
responses of participants in the two workshops to the activities and 
conceptualizations they were asked to encounter and Interact around. 

Participant Background 

To begin, we look first at the Information we have about the 
participants as they entered the workahop. Table 2 describes the 

background of the Individuals as they reported it. 

? 

More partlclpanfs in the Western Suburbia workahop were teachers 
(Including counselor and teacher ald8).(37t vs, 30X), active in 
negotiations or political affairs (54i va* 23X), and ma lea f46X vs. 20%) 
than was true of the Southern City workshop* Among participants who had 
had some training In human relations, group procese or. personal growth, 
those In Western Suburbia hAd more diversified experienced, while all of 
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' fhoM In Southern City vith any prior training had participated only In, 
other HWREL syetcUt half having been in a single GPS inorkahop and the 
other half having experienced a tequence Including RUPS, IPC and GPS. 

In Southern City thij Infomatlon vaa obtained on a registration 
form cowpleted by each participant as they^ entered the roo« on the first 
aoming. ih Western Suburbia hud fat led to pack these f or«s aaoQg 
the tta^erials as4^bad to have tbm jsalled to the workshop site. 
Participants coopleted the* st the tiste they filled out tSMi Final 
Questionnaires at the end of the workshop. In this case, inforsmtion 
on three participrnts is oiissin^cince they did not return for the last 
two days of the workshop. One ^f the three dropped out irlthout giving 
a reason. Twtf were unable to return because of unaxipected work problems 
which deaanded ianediace attrition. In Southern City we also had an. 
unforeseen attrition. An unexpected s^te review meet ing called by the 
school superintendent pulled ^^4^afinibers oat«of the workshop to sttend. 
After sissing a day Md a half » none r;etumed. A fifth sesber dropped 
out. after the third laomlng uhen his/her teamates at^^their opponent 
team confront^ the^ Individual on his/her constant absences. A sixth 
oe&ber was oaore of ten* absent than presimt, but since neither she/he nor 
his/her team, nor their opponent teao confronted the issue, the partic- 
ipwt wai never forced to aiake a cle^r choice bet%^eo attending or 
dropping out. 

Opening Activities 

The first activity of the workshop provided participants with an 
opportunity toalepict in a colUge, and in a wrUten description of what 
the collage represented fo th«t, their prior, experience with conflict. 
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Partlcipanta in Southern City wtr« laore likaly'to avoid deMttblng thmit 
own nccions an^ emotioniil responseji than ver« thOM In W«tt«m Suburbia. 
Thirteen of twenty-nine or 45 percent who wrote de«ct*lptions in Southern 
City» compared tc 4 of 28* or 14 percent, of the Wef«:em Suburbia group 
described their coUagea in terjoa diatlmt and reaote froa their own 
eaotiona and actions. Alooat thrM tlaea as luny Vvetem Suburbia p^irtic*- 
ipanta as Southern City paorticlpanta not only oentloned anger, frustra- 
tion or resentment « (Hit described their dcrainant response to these 
' emotions (295 vs. \Qt). Thlrty-slx oercent as compared to 20 percent 
in Southern City sentiontd fear or anjilety as tho doainaut aoocloo and 
described their response to it. This InforM.ioQ is s^oMsarixed in 
Table 3. ^ * 

We are incllniKl ^to interpret thesi differences in terms of the xrery 
different conditions holding In the two fettlngs« It is true that one 
does say to rangers what one would hesitate to say In the presence of 



associates. It is realistic to be cautious about adni^tlng at^ describe 
^ Ing one's responses to fear* threat* anger, resentsent, etd In a group 
with worn one »u6t i ^rk r ary day» especially If It Is not yet ^clear-*or 
perhaps ocrf^y too clear-— who im willing and likely to usi? your own ^-rds 
agalni!t you and who la no". A basic aasuoptlon in the design and usa of 
structured interpersonal training is that the wrkshot* ^"•"ndlt^ons' are 
such as aake apparent the ingrained cj^tfooa of everyday* ^mgoing 



interactions and by reducing the pote^rt^slly tnirtfal consequences of 
self-reveXatlon* allow for dlf fe*'entlatlan of cot^itiona under which 
caution Is necessary. When ti>e«e conditions iite not ^t, thtn it is 



unrealistic to attribute nonrev^latory retoonses to the person rather 
than to the situation in which he/she ia^ r^rsponding. 




TABLE 3 ^ 

Participants/iJe^criptlofla of Their Prior ^perieoce 
With Conflict aa Symbollated in Their CoUagea 



Hiolmal Contact With CHrn 
Material 

laparaoaal deacrlption 
of slttiaticna or aelf 
aa media tx>r of others* 
conflict 

Intellectual, abstract 
definition 

Symbol iatn uoaeknovledged 



Westerfc Suburbia Southern City 



4 
4 



Subtotal: 



13 



Self Cescrlbed In One Doainate 
Single State 

Vagur, confused* not under- 
standing others aotivei 

Acknowledged fear, anxiety: 

Avoidance 

Being yictiiaized, over- 
powered, out of control 
or frozen 

Acknowledged anger, frus- 
tration, resentment: 

Getting my ovn way, 
outsmarting 

Being the villain » 
guilty, vastlng^nergy 



Blaming the other 



Subtotal: 



I Differentiated Responses 



Description of both poai- 
iiive and negati > affect, 
alternative responses, 
stages 

Sjbtot .1 

KA (did not turn in written responses) 

TOTAL 



4 

_? 
21 



3 
0 



13 



3 
3 
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The collage and aelf-^dMcrlptloi* activities «ere the begiimlng of 
"^n Introductory series of directions designed to set conditions for the 
workshop which would allow participants to fotus on their current 
definitions, perceptions and ^feelings about the central concepts of the 
workshop^ and to take pleasure In and find something to feel goo<i about 
In their raiponses. Knowing that ©any of the subsequent activities could 
be Interpreted by participants as occasions to feel 
down in comparison to their assumptions aud Ideals about hew people 
'*sh* jtld" behave and teel^ vts wanted to set conditions for then to 
t^^^ interpret their responses as gains, to learn from, rather than losses 
to defend against ahd feel bad about « At the end of the sequence ye 
f<ked thea to compat'e their feelings at the heginning and the end of 
chls sequ^ce of activities by choosing from an open^-ended list the 
adjectives whi:h best described how they felt* In both sites the tnost 
typical adjectives chosen to describe their initial responses were: 
anxiousr tense, ^ skeptical, and/ot imcertaln; and on the opposite side of 
the coin, al&o curious or Interested. The most typical adjective choices 
for "how I feel right now'' v««fter the exercise) were: happy, delighted, 
contente^, relaxed, capable and/or relieved; and on th4^ opposite side of 
the coin, a few (5 or 28 In Western Suburbia and 8 of 20 in Southern 
Clcy) also ^included either uncertain, anxious or skeptical In their list. 
Table A i^valcates the relationships between the adjectives chosen to 
describe the Initial response and those chosen to describe the present 
taomeni aft^^r the completion of the introductory series. Ir* Southern 
City, seven m«tjberd (as compared \o two in Western Sc n^bla gave observ- 
able behavioral signs of anxiety, suspicion or resist^ "^ ^^t yet did not 
choose any such adjectives to describe their initial responses. Five 
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we-re. at the end of the stfquence, willJ.«^to choose "anxious" as one 
self-description* The remain' two» and one of the two in Western 
Suburbia, were unwilling to choose any descriptive adjectives at all at 
either tt®e» 

Classification System gor Analyzing Written and Observed Responses 

In the evalAiation plan for this activity, we defined the focus of 
our observations and analysis of participants behavioral and written 
responses in terms of four types of responses to the teaching-leapUof 
situation. 

'•...If trainees ' ave learned to take responsibility for 
their own leamini^, if they know how to use a learning 
situation to their own advantage » if they are aware of 
jnd able to take care of their anxieties, then they are 
neit4ier irrationally resistant nor do ^hey simply copy 
'the teacher.* In this case: ^ 

I. A person will show evidence of * internalizing' 
the learnings, e.g., building a more useful, 
personal conception of conflict phenomena. 

If the trainees are basically embedded in the strong 
Cultural norma that there is a 'right answer* and that 
'learning^ i£ 'being taught^' etc., a person may go in 
one of three directions: 

2* A person ©ay focus attention on the 'teaching,* 
arguing 'who's right,' by heckling, intellect- 
tualizing, complaining, etc. (e.g., the 
'teacher's' 'right answer' is 'wrong'). ^^J^^ 

3* A person may focus his attention on the 

'teaching' introjecting (swHlowing whole) the 
content ^nd dutifully copying the 'teacher^s' 
recommendrftions (e.g., the 'teacher's' 'rigbt 
answer' ' right*). 5uch identification n4y» 
ifv^pra^/iced with energy, lead to the fourtl 
response. 

A person may get a glimmer and begin to observe 
and evaluate his social-survival behaviors, e,g, , 
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TABLE 4 

Participant CoiDparisona of Their Responses at the Beginning 
and At the End of the Introductory Series of Activities 



Western Subnrbia Southern City 
(N«28) (N*30) 



Adjectives Chosen to Describe ^ 
Initial Responses: ' 

1. Acknoviedgeaent of anxiety, 
tension, suspicion:^ 



"Right no%r** choices includes 4 3 

both positive and negative 

adjectives y 
"Right noii" choices include 15 * 17 

a2 f 



only positive adjectives 




2. No adjectives -indicatiui 
etCM^ observed sigmi 
tension, resistance, su9i^cion>v 

Unwilling to choftse m \ 

descrlptore at either 

<^*I don't reoMber, nothing, 

too tired, all the above") « 

"Right now" choices include 
one descriptor acknowledging 
anxi\pty, tension, suspiHon 

"R^ght now" choices only 
poMj^ive adjectives , 

3. No adjectives indicating anxiety, 
etc.,^ no observed signs of same: 

"Right now" choicer include 
one descriptor acknowledging 
anxiety, tension, suspicion 

- - , ..TRlght now" choices include / 
only positive adjectives / 



/ 



The choices here include 2 to 5,6fc the follpirlng: anxious, skeptical, 
annoyed, tense, suspicious, resets tant, unc€»^tain — with or without other 
choices such as curious, interested, calm, prepared, serious, etc. 



^The choices here include: adequate, competent, ^pable, h^ppy, contented, 
relaxed, relieved^ calr, delighted, etc., and <y not include any of the 
for ^ing: anxious/skeptical, teihse, suspicion, re8^<?tant, uncertain, 
annoy*. or fearful. ^ 
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focusing his attention on the .IntemalitAticm 
^ process and evidencijog^sooe change relstlve to 

the first four obj entiles. 

Host trainees can be expected to exhibit soiae behaviors 
indicative, of each of ^he four types of responses, at 
different points, in dlfierent degrees and vith different 
overall outcomes personally."^ 

In operationalialng these criteria using the actual content of 
participant responses th^^*ighout the voi:kshop, ne have identified several 
variations of the baalc categories. In the first category, "internalised 
learning," ve have focused primarily on the ncgotiative problem solving \ 
process. The basic personal grovth diaeasions of applying tlie concepts 
of "conflict is" (e.g., it's okay; anger, res^mmt, withdrawal, etc., 
are natural, inevitable and to be used rather^ than overcone, avoided, 
annihilated), "self-interests are" (e.g., others* don't want what you 
want, don't value what yon value, etd; , and those differences are to be 
worked with as givens, not denied, ignored ,^'^lhilat^d, etc.) and 
becoming adept in uslxig self and situation in these ^rms are simply 
beyond the scope of a five-day workshop* ?K Within the ^ontext of condi- 
tions for neijot Rations, in this workfi^l^p in particular and in response 
to one'fs own behavior and observations in this setting, we did ^ind some 
cases of significant use of such concepts. Whenever the person's 
written responses, and his actual behavioral responses, gave evic'-^nce 
of such Integration-intemalization, we coded his overall reHponse to 
the specific workshop activity he was engaged In as " developing a 
personal definition ." Specifically, then, this category means "the 
participant shows in writing a behjavior evidence of buildlng"a\sefui 



Taken frcm the Evaluation Design for Social Conflict & Hegotlative 
Problem Solving , Improving Teaching Competencies Program, Northvesk; 
Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, Oregon. March 1976, page 19. 
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personal definition of conflict phenomena in the context of this 
situation:" 

In line with our eicpectatlons, we did not observe any response where 
a participant working outside of the negotiation conditions was able to 
produce an integrated persoaal definition of the basic conflict 
phenomena. We did find, however, a w^fllth of evidence of self^-^bservation 
and change in perceptions aroimd these phenomena. Even when the lisstru- 
i^ntation (the Questions and their format) focu^*d attention on ^ a; 
describing examples of such language^ as "target and minimum position," 
"concession," "diagnosis," etc. , some participants were able and 'willing 
to break the bounds of "teacher's expectations" (as exemplified in the 
items as^) to observe and evaluate their social survival behavior In 
the setting. These typ^s of responses took two forms. On the one hand 
some were clear, direct, straightforward statements Indicating that the 
participant was, at that moment « fully aware of and working on his/her 
own material without defei^siveness or mislabeling. In other cases, the 
statement obviously referred to how the person was behaving and the 
feelings, perceptions, motives uilierlying the response, but the statement 
was garbled, convoluted, muddy, etc., indicating he/she was having trouble 
getting things sorted out, labeled and intelligible. We categorized 
these responses, in the first case, as " self -observat ion , " and in the 
second, " unclear self^observations ." 

We discovered three forms in which participants responded at the 
level of "learning the concepts," identifying with and practicing the 
"teacher's" language. At a high lev^l of energy investment > the parti- 
cipant followed directions and referred to the materials, language tod 
skills, describing the event and behaviors in these terms While these-^. 
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responses involve little self-insight with respect to feelings, motives 
or perceptions, ther^ is high energy shovm in complete^^answers and 
adequate, if 'not coapletely accurate, descriptions using^ the language of 
the workshop. At the next level of Involvementi, still, however, working 
with the experience rather than against it, we found soae responses which 
were simply descriptions of actual occurrences with little energy put 
into labeling, classifying or using the workshop language. On the 
^osite Side of the a&in, a few participants on some occasions gave 
obviously inaccurate observatlbnr, mlalab^Ung or denyin|:^at had 
happened. These latter responses most otten occurred wh«n the pmsjtoa 
was highly defensive about some behavior which he/she felt to be a viola- 
tion of the "rules of 'the game" or of his/her own or other's expectations 
in the context of theVfnt. In order, we classified these three forms 
a* "working with the concepts." "observation of events ." and "inaccurate . 
observation ." 

We observed two forms in ijiich the primary involvement of the partic- 
ipant was in his/her osin-»esl8tance. In one case, participants essen- 
tially "went throu^che motions." They exhibited and expressed low 
involvement; their writings contained some minor complaints, and for the 
most part less than three word responses to any questions. Their hand- 
writing was often illegible, as if whatever they put down didn't matter, 
just as long as tbt, turned in a form. Written responses of this type 
were supported by observations that the person during that activity was 
not actively disruptive nor avoidant. They were present, they followed 
directions, but took llctle active part. They were observed to fiddle 
with things, sif back out of discussions, have trouble keeping focused. 
Their eyes wandered, they wiggled around, or sat listless, etc. In the 
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second casei there were several participants* specifically in Southern 

City, who were actively disruptive or resistant. Not only were their 

written responses either stingy or a complete copy of someone else's 

work, they Interrupted others, did outside work during the course of 

activities, left the room and stayed out for the duration of some 

♦ 

activities, heckled, complained and took no responsibility for their own 
behavior. These two forms were categorized "passive resistan ce" ^d 
" active resist toce. " 

In Southern City we observed one other response which cannot be 
classified individually in the above categories. During the slmlilated 
negotiation rounds, s^me teams chose to wotk together and each member *8 
writings are a direct copy of every other members** Where this occurred 
it is impossible to tell from our observations whose work was germinal. 
In these cases the individual responses, except where th^ person was 
actively resistant, cannot be c^ategorlzed for Involvement or learning. 
The written work from these groups has been classified in the appropriate 
category taking Into account the observations made of the group as it 
worked, but bracketed father than attributed to specific individuals on . 
the team. 

Differentiation Aculvitles 

Before looking in more detail at the negotiation rounds and responses 
to|^the particular training device, we want to go back to the chronology 
and observe ^at happened after the introductory activities discussed 
earlier » 

As^e have seep, in both sites the workshop got off to a good start. 
The beginning activities not only broke the ice and reduced the initial 
anxiety^ but provided a cl^ar focus on the xentral issue — conflict — and 
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allowed participants to relax and accept where they were. The rest of 
the first day Included two role plays and a questionnaire, all designed 
to help participants begin to differentiate their perceptions and con- 
ceptualization of their responses and compare and contrast their ideas 
with those of others. By the end of the day tesista^ce was beginning to 
crystalize around the technique of role playing. In Southern City w« had, 
in addition to the "normal" resistance to change and the hard work of . 
getting clear about what's actually going on in interpersonal situations, 
the resistance of unwilling participants focusing their resentment on 
the activity and trainers, where it is relatively safe to complain, * 
rather than on the "cause," those who had decided for them lAat they 
would have to engage in as a personal change effort. While at the end 
af the day the written aaterlat Itwttcates about the same amount of pasdtve 
resistance at both sites, in respons(^ to the second role play we find in 
Southern City there are only four responses indicating self-observation 
or development of personal definitions compared to ten in kVs:.ern 
Suburbia. Since the form of these responses is somewhat limiting, ask- 
ing the participant to respond to concepts rather than his/her experience, 
it is not surprising that the majority of responses take a form other 
than self-observation. Specifically, we see in Table 5 the difference 
in the two sites. 
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TABLE 5 

Comparison of Responses to Yota II in 
Southern City and Western Suburbia 

Western Suburbia Southern City* 

Active Resistance 1 

Passive Resistance 1 2 

Observation of the 
Event; Inaccurate 

Observation 3 13 



Working With the 

Concepts 11 



Unclear Self- 
Observation 2 3 

Self^bservatiott 8 ^ 3 

Personal 

Definition 2 1 



*Gua person absent for the afternoon. 

Four of the twenty-eight Western Suburbia participants (14Z) are not 
working on either the concei>t or their own behavior at the end of this . 
^role play compared to 53Z (16 of 29) of the Southern City participants. 
In both worki^ps half the group was involved in a noisy, highly 
emotional, power-play by the status-quo advocates in which participants 
had good reason to avoid taking responsibility for their responses by 
"blaming" them on "this isn't reality; it was all a gaiae*" And in both 
cases also, the other half played out the situation with strategy 
planning by the "underdogs" to equalize the power and gain recognition. 
Thus, though the actual behaviors and responsea In the two sites were 
quite sLmilar, participants* willingness to examine that behavior, or to 
Ignore and disown it, was different. The total situation, including 
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history, prevail IngNftJCBipsphere, and the presence or absence of ongoing*^ 
interdependences among oeiabers can thus be seen to affect and even 
override the best learning design devised a priori . 

The second morning's activities provide a^good example of the effect 
of sequencing on participant responses. The morning begins with an Intro 
duct ion to the mythical society of NOG which forms the constraints and 
parameters for the subsequent negotiation rounds. Included ^In this 
introduction is a guided fantasy. Seven Southern City participants were 
resisting at this point and complaining about fairy tales* or Splaying 
games* instead of talking about real problems wc have*" Bvjiry other 
participant in both sited got Involved and took on the roles they had 
chosen, responding to the fantasy by elaborating the feelings, motives • 
and perceptions appropriate to their position on the "island of NOG/' 
Overseaers (analogous to administrators in the educational system) * 
responded with percept iorts of their push-pull position between the 
Outside (community) and the Tolas (teachers) and Pauns (students), their 
position of power and control, their economic concerns, and their desire 
to keep the system working smoothly • Toles responded with perceptions 
of economic hardship, need to organize and equalize power, their desire 
to nurture Pauns and reduce their overload, Pauns responded with percep- 
tlons of favoritism in Toles and Overseaers, desire to Influence their 
own nurturance, fears of leaving the island or anticipation of achieve- 
ment on the Outside, and desires to have a voice in deciding' their future 
fate. Against their backdrop of the fantasy and its arousal oi, personal 
motives, participants were nexc asked to engage in an activity called 
"Selection of ' Outstanding Faun.*' This exercise was designed to 
permit participants to plan, try out, observe ^nd analyze the operation 
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of various forms of power and pow«r strategies* By design there were 
four central issues over which oetabers of the various groups could 
attempt to exert control: the nomination of a particular individual, 
the procedure for selection or nomination, <he criteria for selection or 
choice of nominee, and the composition of the committee controlling the 
selection process* 

In both sites the participants used the cover of the selection 
process to attempt to work out bargains around the larger Issues In the 
simulation arqused by the fantasy. The Overseaers major concern %ras 
economics and they^ajttef^ced to use the threat of no raises to 'sway the 
Toles; the Pauns threatened to strike if pod (class) sizes were not 
reduced; the Toles tried to manipulate the .Overseaers into supporting 
Purple Pains so they could, wl,th controlling votes in the commltteet 
trade the selection of a Purple Paun for economic gain. These iiynasdcs ^ 
were very strong la Southern City and fairly muted except between the 
Toles and Overseaers roles in Western Suburbia. In iSouthem City the 
only one of the Intended Issues which was at all attended to was the 
criteria of Maize versus Purple Paun. The cofflmittee laid out it^ criteria 
and procedures during the first plaimlng ^period, pabliclzed these and 
from then on they were essentially taken for^^ranted. In Western Suburbia 
the committee members who were Tole tepresentativest under the definition 
of the situation provided by the Overseaer member, relinquished their 
allegfanci? to their group and consolidated the committee's power. Only 
one Issue, t nominee, was a focus of strategy by the other groups. 
Here the Purple P4.uns chose disruption and deo»nst rat Ions to publicize 
their nominee, t ;e Maize Pauns attempted to get the Toles to 'do their 
tradlrlonal duty" and take care of them, while the Toles ani Overseaers 



were side-tracked over saUrv negotiations und^r the table « In both 

\ 

vorkahops, one or more m^bers of each role group, e^tcept the coo&lttee* 
vere observed to behave as if they were ai loose ends* They were neither 
actively involved nor did they sees to be particularly observant of what 
was gaing on %ihile those ^wbo chose 'Vheeler-dealer** rolei^.were off about 
their machinations. While fhese latter Individuals esed relatl|^ly 
clear about what they were trying to do, the debriefing whtth folloifed 
showed that fev of the other participants bad any analytic clarity about 
the strategies estployed. Even when the coiiponent^ actions Mr« described^ 
lableswere misapplied more than accurately used. In both work*hopd« 
the trainers had to provide most of the labeling and probe to get tbs 
relevant information into some semblance of clavity* The teaching role 
of tttenrrainers in this debriefing is a prise example of the data 
supporting the necessity of highly qualified teachers for the success 
cf this workshop. Participants* reflections on the experience indicated 
that the debriefing activities had indeed enabled thws to begin to sort, 
label and develop definitions of poirer phenomena, ^ 

While it is not the only factor in the situatiion, the preceding 
fantasy activity and its motive arousal is undoubtedly one facr-r In the 
diffusion of focus in this exercise. As a result of the fant^sy» 
participants* energy was directed to issues and motives more central to 
upcoming negotiations, rather than to the committee's position, activities 
and procedures^. Only those playing the roles of Maize and Purple Pauns 
were irfeerglzed by the presumed favoritism of the Toles for Maize Pauns 
and their low power position, in the face of the .ancentratlon of the 
other two groups* attention on other issues* was sufficient to result in 
dither rather than any effective planning relative to the commit t ^'e 
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activities. Tht^c what hapjiened ^^as «quaUy "'useabU" dat« fot m ^0«lysis 
of 5h€ pover dyraalcs i» unquei^tloaed. Th« poiot if* however, that th« 
review and debriefing focm in th€ materials and the d€velop^»-«traiaet ^ 
expectations were not. in these workshops, as tightly tied to the actjAl 
dynaalcs as they right have been and this did not help the participant 
to focus 00 and clarify what was In fact going on until the debrlefli^r. 
was well underway « 

This particular event is a particularly good ejcjBjpie of the 
Intricate design issues involved in the development of any kind of 
fraining and of the necessity fo** all Involved to be aware of the 
"Ixaaginary'* audiences and events which guide their work. The fantasy 
was designed to do exactly what it dld**get participants e©c-ionalIy 
involved in the roles. 

Introducing the Sl^alation 

With the conclusion of the power exercise » the negotiation 
sifltulation got underway in earnest. At this -\mm participants were 
asked to divide into the two role groups of Toles and Overseaers* They 
were gives the eKplicit briefings for their negotiating roles, including 
the paraaseters for econ<Ksic md noneconomic issues* In Southern City 
participants were led through the use of the agreeiaent forms and into a 
practice round ro gain f>alliarity with the wnerlais and proce<*ures* 
The !:rdiners were active the whole time anirwerlng questions, givi{>g 
dei^vHSt rations, explaining c^ilculations, etc* After the free-wheeling 
^nlpulations, offers and counter-offers, threats and per^^uiksione that 
characterited the power en^rclse, the constrictions of th^ negotiation 
parameters and confrontation with the need to b^Wnce budgets, con^id^^t 
•aultiple yarlable^s* etc^ hie ^ny participants ]a»t vher^ t^ev didn't 



*Afari to -^rk. GiumbiAwg, s^lf -putdowns ("I can't do taath." ''I ion*t 
underpt jnd/* "chl^ is so confising") and the already existing resistance 
ot so»e members to role playing permeatt^d tit« afternoon* While some 
were able to say, at the end of the day, "I was surprised that I cou^-^ 
understand and work with the figured after all/* more were inclined to 
wonder what all this had to do with "conflict/* anyway. 

In the WeGtern Suburbia workshop the afternoon session was 
redesigned. Each trainer met with on** of t* . two role groups 
and held a coaching session. Starting vlth the briefings and a sheet 
identifying the issues* each group was led chro^j^h an analysis of the 
relationship Uiween tl "figures" ar, the jina«;rlying Issues to be 
negotiated from their own group's self-interest* Relationships among 
parameters, trade off decisions, and strategies were central items of 
these discuss ivjns. Then, three "caaes" or examples of agre<Ments as * 
exempH*^i«d in completed fonas were reviewed before particl --^ts were 

. askeJ CO work out the calculations for -a sample ^greeme^c. ^^It was only 
after this coaching session that teams were formed and a short negotia- 
tion saciple round va« held. Responses of particip. n at .,<e end 
In^^Yted u r.uch better grasp, not only of the niaterials to be used, but 
their relevance to working on n^gociatl.^n skills iim the concepts of 
.'^elf-interest , power and conditions for different approaches to conflict. 
This redesign Is undoubtedly ore factor in the subsequent differences 
between the re^Jpon^t*^ of participants to the negotiation rounds In the 
tvc suites. 

Both deslgnn, that used in Southern city and that -uaed in Weatetn 
^ubu-bia, require an act ive- era ln*?r thon .f^hlv fanslllar with the 
:5aterl'.y the concepts under H^lng the::; and the tvplcal response r.inge 



of participants. In the Southern City design, the trainers, because 
they are plaj«»d io a primarily responsive position with individuals or 
teams, are required to fi%?ld not only repetitive requests for informa- 
tion, clarification, assistance and support, but also heckles, complaints, 
aaalptilattve depenoencies and the like masquerading as "needs to know.** 
In the Western Suburbia design, the trainers have much more control- 
ever the flow and logical timeliness of their responses, can use the 
resources of the entire role group to respond to resistances and can 
provide support for Individuals who are, in their confusion or stose of 
inadequacy, avoiding getting involved in the learning xpevience. 

St rategies Used in Responding to Conflict in the Simulation. 

The ovirall strategies and operating definitions of che situation 
adopted by the various negotiating teams in both workshops provide not 
onlv microcosm' examples of th^ central workshop concepts in operation, 
but additional data on the context for participant learnings. 

If we look at the response p^ temo by negotiating teams in the %yo 
workshops as shown in Table** S and 7, several things stand ^ut* 

Despite Jos^ of team members, teams 5 and ^ in Southern City 
parallel, in their r^sp'inses, cea^ 7 and 8 in Western Suburbia, The 
ini 'let ions of these pairs of teams were observed to be closest of any 
to our concept l<m of th^ n^gotiaetv^ir|Kobii^ solv^ing pc^cess, Itx 
Western SuburhlB, teams and 6 nr^ a close second. Ihey, too, vore 
observed to be actively engaged in working through the dlfferenc^is built 
it\u> the two stisiulation roles. After rcund 2, teiii:s 2 (We^tt-rn Suburbia) 
had a vhangf of per^on^iel, C^v* r^icmb^t rerurne-J aft^r being III nn-l 
another, who had he^,r% abBi^.n for th^ orientation and who, furing ti^^unds 
1 and 2, f^wjpport**ci th* third :!5'^nib^r*s 40cewh/n pjayful rt^Hi$tani:<t* to 
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Response Pattetys Over Time 
(Western Suburbia Partictpanti by Teste) 
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Response Patterns Over Time 
(Southern City Participants by Team) 
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the simulation siLu ition, had to drop out« From this point onvard» that 
ceam and Its, opponent, team I, were obaerved to also be actively working 
with the materials- Thiu shift was clearly evident in the written 
materials produced by team 2 members. In Sou' lem City, team 11 lost 
its entire team of oppoq/ents when they were pulled out of the workshop. 
One of the developmenr staff, who was serving as an observer, was 
recruited to fill in aa the "other team/* Though the three mMibers of 
team U continued to work jointly and turn In duplicate written work^ 
the content and style of the writing, as veil as their observed behavior 
and spontaneous coi-jneAts during debriefing sessions, indicated , high 
Involvement and Increasing clarity about the negotiation process* One 
member of this team was the only other individual in the Southern City 
workahop to begin to formulate personal definitions of the central 
concepts* Southern City teams 7 and 8 were the only remaining teams la 
that workshop to respcnd in my way near the involvement and focus oh 
the workshop situation and materials that was the rule in Western 
Suburbia* 

Some team allowed their opponents' definition of the situation to 
hold srvay not only unquestioned, but eagerly welcomed as a "way out" of 
the hard work of developinR an alternative definition and bargaining 
posit ior* from their own self-interest and value point of view. For 
example* t«a© iO In Western Suburbia was faced in the first round with 
a 'Wster plan*' developed by teass 9, With minor variations to meet new 
conditions or cons^traiots introduced in the fonn o*^ messages from their 
constituent groups {trafner interventiorjs reinforcing each role*8 
different S€lf-lnt*;.re4t perspective), this p4^« for;»^^e context' for 
all subsequent agreement heiu>pn the two teams. After round one, these 



two tea^ concluded their dellberdtlons before the allowed negotiation 
time period was haif-vay completed. One member of each tftam apeut the 
remainder of the time completing the forma, writing meaaage.^ to thetr 
'organizations" Justifying the agreement reached, and then, with their 
teammates, move4 into Indlvidua^b^ork or team review. The other 
members of these two teams tended to sit quietly by themselves, readina 
or daydreaming when not actively engaged by their partners. Except for 
one^ of the master plan origlnatora, the other members of faese two teams 
had difficulty accurately using the labels and l^guage of the workshop 
in describing their decision and plamiing process. One chose to settle 
for complaints about trainer issues with low energy investment in any 
work with the concepts. As far as the content paraneters of the sisKila- 
tion went, theae teams fared pretty well. The ^aater plan, though 
developed from and favoi^g the self -interest position of the Overseaers» 
was not grossly unfair to the other team, made good uae of the economic 
posibilltles built into the simulation, aDid allowed some flexibility in 
adjust ing trade of fa (a rectify Imbalances which emerged as the rounds 
progr^issred. In teras of learning outcomes, the one member %fho actually 
carried out most of the work^ as we observed it, made significant 
progress in developing personal definitions, to the point of acknowledging 
that It was bis/her team^s exercise of power that provided the definition 
of the sltvaation ^hlch s^ided the enfire process. Oth«?r members were 



able or unwillijag to accept this Insight, clinging toytheir content 
definition of "the best res» It for alJ." 

Another form In which one team*'^ or one mem1>ef*8 definition of the 
stttiation allowed to hold and eagerly accepted occurred In the work 
of teaa» 3. and 4 In Southern City. Here the first round work came up 
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just short cf impasse. Neither side was willing to budge from hardTline 
positions. At the beginning of the second round, all members acknowledged 
that they were at impasse, and described the conflict in their summary 
writing. ""AC the point in the interaction where they were preparing their 
s^arate positions and agreeing to call 2o£ arb. ration, one member 
suddenly saw a way out. In an almost classic example of the flight 
response to iaterpersonal .enslon, i.hi8 member dramatically announced 
that the conflict was due to unwarranted manipulation by the "outside" 
(e.g., the trainers). Taking the difference In the mesvnges each team 
recelyed from their constituent groups as evidence, this oember con- 
vinced the other team that the. "outsiders" were playing "dirty pool" 
and "pitting us cgainst one ajtother to ruin NOG," "^Froa this point on 
the two teams coalesced into a single unit to develop and act out an 
elaborate fantaay of building & f-^lf-suf ficlent ecotoooy on NOG and 
deAarlng war on the "outside." At no rime after this round did any 
m^er of either team deal with refining or expanding their understanding 
of, or responses to, the workshop concepts or dynamics. One member of 
these teams was, in fact, 'almost continuously absent, returning to sit 
with the others only when an activity enaed and nei^ direct Ions were 
about CO be given. The written work this member turned in was copied 
word for word from another membet without even one phi-ase representing 
his/her o%m statement. 

A third form in which one team's definition of the situation was 
Che deciding factor In the negotiations process and outcome operated 
for aore subtly than elthwr of the two examples above. A good example 
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of how participants wielded control ^n less than obvious ways Is what 

teams 3 and 4 In Western Suburbia* In both teams there 

was^««air:ia|>lal difficulty getting hold of the simulation parameters — 

** . 

wlj^at issues were represented by which indicators > how parameters fit 
fcogeth**'"^ etc. What was important in each case, however, wa6 the defi- 
nition of the situation which several menders carr^^ i over from the 
fantasy activity* The two mead)ers of t^ s Tole team put together their 

* ideas that (a) "maM^ng Pauus rare will make them i^re valuable" and (b) 
''quality nurturance means controlling the nufld>er of Fauna raised" into 
an implication that "purchasing barks is bad for Teles*" The two 
mco&ers of the Overseaer team put together their ideas that "we are in 
dangef of being recalled from this island for not doing a^good Job" and 
"Overseaers need to control the pocketbook" into a low risk "we can*t 
afford to displease the Outsiders" strategy. Despite numerous ptotes- 
tatlons* and figuring^ about how to "safely" get a bark, and how to 
Increase Tole numbers and salaries to accommodate and provide high 
quality nurturanc^^ to the additional Fauns another bark would mean* 
these teams never did get around to agreeing to purchasing a bark* 
Uieir original definitions of what was impor|t'ant~€ssentially meaning 

' holding the economy at status quo wWtT^'^yln^ to juggle figures to 
keep frc»ii lotting 4groimd^pre vailed in every round in the face of all 
subsequent data* Civen the fact that the Overseaers could not act on 
their desire to purchase a bark utthout displeasing their outside con- 
stituency unless the Toles agreed to lay qff Toles and cut salaries, 
and ti^ Toles could not raise the number of Teles employod and increase 
salaries to accoasmodate additional Pauns and stili support p^jrchaslng 
a bArk, their original definitions kept both t^ams lock«^d into 



cooservative stwatfigle?.. By the second round, thly were both aware of 
each other ".s unwiilMg^sii to work out a give and take, long-tenn trade 
off and "paired up." They the position, "We're all good guya 

working hard to get along and do the beat for NOG, buc 'they' (the 
Outsiders) Just oake it Imposaible. They've got to help out." From 
' here they convinced each other that the simulation conatralnta allowed 
them t# float a loan and they worked out m Joint potltion in; which they 
would support the purchase of two barka by a loan -is^inat future income 
from the Outside. Two members at the end of the round privately i?rote 
their belief that this was an unworkable idea (e.g., they "Vn«w" it was 
outside the limits) and a third expressed grave doubts. Yet, to avoid 
Che essential confrontation with each other and their own "no risk" 
definitions, all eagerly went along with the idea. When this failed. 
Chev ended the third round at impasse and went to arbitration. ' By the 
end of the fourth round they still had not worked out the bark purchase 
and were losing ground badly in maintaining the status quo. Only one 
member of either team was able to get cl«se to an accurate analysis of 
their process or to acknowledge the control they actually exerted over 
what happened. 

A fourth pair of. teams, teams H and 12 In Western Suburbia, took 
a diffetent tack in their response to the conflicts built the ' 

simuUcl' While Western Suburbia teams 9 and^O took a beat uay" 

as defined by one team, approach, teams 3 and 4 in this -site took a 
"maintain the status quo" approach, and Southern Clt;- teams 3 v.,o 4 took 
« "let's get together and fight or ignore the system" approach. .Western 
Suburbia teams 11 and 12 seemed to be operating on a basic assumption 
that any suggestion of differences was in and of itself bad.' untenable 
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and intolerable. During round one they were, for the ©oat part^ unwilling 
to Join the iasuea. Of the five membera, only two nuck out the negotia- 
tion round, the other three left the table to ait in a nei^rby part of 
the room doing acme calculationa for the other two, but mostly engaged 
in chatter or diacuaaiona of previoua reading materiala* There were 
aeveral errora in the agreement forms turned in. In the second round 
th€^ diacovered they were going to have to do something* or come out in 
trouble in comparison to other teams on the content of their agreemanta. 
At this point they moved into a collabora^ve "let's get the best Bolu^ 
tion to this problem we all have in common*^ approach* In this case, it 
was a member of the Tole team rather than an Overaeaer who provided the 
framework and did most of the figuring for the next two rounds* It was 
not until the fourth round tha^ any me9ri>er of either team was %rilli&g 
to Join the issues and bargain over the dlfferencea in self-interest. 
This aroused the resentment of other members and cauaed the Tole team 
to split into factions. That fiction which continued to define the 
probleui as a collaborative one Joined **ith the Overaeaers to produce the 
agreement. At the end of the round, the resentment and feelings of 
betrayal on the part of those membera who wtre unwilling to Wbrk in 
other than a "we* re c e big happy family" fashion was strongly expressed 
in their writing* They interpreted the behavior and perceptiona of 
those who wanted to, and tried to, bargain over the differences in self-- 
interest between the two teams as "taking a hard line" and "piaylag a 
win-lose strategy/* though they were also willing to describe their 
anger and relate it to their own discomfort wl::h interactions other 
than collaborative, a self-observation clearly in line with th^ wor>^hop 
intent, Oj^ member of the dissident faction cam out of >hese * 
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aegoriation rounds ^with a fairly well developed set of personal deflni- 



tui^^y/ to accurately deiK^ribe the process and approaches these teams 
had used. 

Of all the teams In these two workshops, only one pair chose an 
outright wln*^lose strategy. During the first round« Southern City teams 
9 and 10 came to a verbal agreement before the recess* When they recon- 



vened, the Overseaer team had had time to calculate the implications and 
came in saying they couldn*t hold to that j)Oi*ition, they needed to con- 
tinue the negotiations. The Toltss took this as a breach of faith* They 
also found the Overseaers new position untenable and the more they talked 
Che more inflexible each side became. The Toles struck. ' In the second 
round, both teams refused to bargain even on the preliminary issue of 
which table to sit at to conduct their meeting* Neither side was willing 
or able t# propose a compromise that would allov *he other to **8ave face" 
rather than capitulate completely. In the third round the Toles, for all 
intents and purposes, gave In, accepting the Overseaers' terms. Having 
Initially defined the situation as win-lose, both sides viewed the move 



to get together to work out an agreement as "losing" and to the vlnner 
went the spoils. Two members ended the workshop with some degree of 
understanding of their own contribution to this process, three wete able 
to use the experience to begin to focus on the underlying concepts and 
one remained stuck in his/her denial of the actual events. 

Taking all the evidence into account » bOi,h what we observed 
actually happening; md participant observations, analvsia and self- 
discoveries. ;t is appir^^nt that the simulation was etfective in 




workshop concepts, and able to use the workshop 
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producing interpersonal situatiooa and responses which match and 
exemplify the concepts discussed in the theory })apers« Teams and 

individuals did negotiate* collaborate » play a win-lose strategy* They 

i '* 
did use a variety of the forms and strategies of power discussed; they 

did fall into the diagnostic traps described, or use the concepts to 

work out satisfactory agreements. They acted on their own percepciona, 

needs and motives co avoid, or approach, conflict in che vays described* 

Some were able to acknowledge and describe their o%m responses, others 

were able to describe the events using the concepts t a few were able to 

expand their definitions and their ^epertcire, a handful remained to 

the end resistant and 'Agoing through the motions." 

There is no possibility of doubting that the outcomes produced in 

Southern City were significantly affected by the conditions under which, 

the workshop was heid and it is quite likely that the design change for 

the orientation to and initial ^avolveaent^n^^p»e simulation also affected 

the more consistently positive outcome in Western Suburbia. While it is 

likely that no orientation design for this particular simulation could 

have completely surfaced and put r good use the-^c^sistances to "not 

dealing with real problems like ours'* which characterised a strong 

minority of the Southern City particlpcnta, is also I'iicely that had 

we h&d the foresight to redeislgn the orientation earlier, soma of the 

flight behavior observed aight well not have occurred and participants 

may have been able to make better use of the simulation's opportunities 

tor learning. 

The two major factors which, from our observations and fros parti- 
cipant responses* s^em at this point to be drawbacks of the NOG sitrnjla- 
tion» are first* the high tv^ergy investt&ent required to get into it and 



carry out the mathematics and second. Its focus on an analogy to contract 
negotiations. Some participants get Inst tn the math, at le^st tnitlaUyt 
losing sight of the Issues whicli the math represents, and others describe 
the translation and generallzatx m from contract negotLitlons into more 
"everyday" forms of Intergroup, intet^petttooal self -interest and value 
differences as difficult for then to get hdld of* During the pilot 
development period, not only was an extensive search for available §lmi* 
lations made* but the most likely of existing possibilities %rere actually 
tried in an attempt to select a training situation i^tb not only a 
^clarity of focup in terms of the concepts and participMt energy use. 
but also a high match to the criteria established for the skill building 
portior of the workshop. Each of the other sismlations used were found 
to diffuse focus and to be unsuitable ^ low trainer Interventions* The 
HOC simulation and the use of examples of actual events and interactions 
within it in the theory papers has produced the clearest, most consistent 
and coherent total training event in the workshop mode we have developed 
in fhe Iniproving Teaching Competencies Program, liKluding Research 
Utlllilng Problem Solving (RUPS) **od its focus around Hr*/Mrs. Jones' 
problem- The trainer skill level in using the conceptual framework to 
guide Interventions and responses to participant question^, requests 
for help, etc., is however, higher than th^t required by either fUJPS, 
Interpersonal Communications (IPC) or the Group Process Skills (GPS) 
workshop* 

Given the experience wa have had to date» we see the potential for 
developing an "lmptov«»d** simulation {e*g.» one that would be as effective 
In Its clarity, consistency with the theoretical and conceptual materials* 
and in creating the conditions for the emergence of actua). interpersonal 
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sltudtioQS and participant responaea we M^emt to focus on) ras^nslv^ to 
che«e drawbacks. Such a alimilacion would create a v#ry alsilar tvent 
with th« lasuea cast in nosquantitative tema aud nut of tl»^ "contract*' 
context* Howevc. ^ at this tiae we do not aee support fat thi^ work 
going forwai?d in the context of^ cttating '"packas^d training stater idla«" 

Given Che reality of current lack of continuing support for develop 
aent efforts, and the unavii lability of existing alternative siJiulatlons 
we cannot test the et^ -^tiveneas of the HOG aiiaulation against an alter- 
nate, equally powerful training desi^jn. We H^ve deccribed the operation 
of N0€ in actual use 4nd the outcoeiea which result; we* are unable to 
answer the question, **Is this as good as sosiething else''*' We can only 
say it is the best way we have found so far, 

Suwartging the Experience 

The last day of the workshop included a number of review and 

integration acti^tti#^s involving Individual, tea® and cross-tea^ 

analysis as well as a total group debriefing led by the trai;>3rs* The 

first of these activities asked each participant to describe specific' 

behaviors of the teajs they nego^^^iated with and specific evafita in the 

negotiations which illustrated the concepts d^itU with in the workshop. 

The work form asked for exaaiples of how th^ opposing, .eaa us€d» and 

failed* to use, poii*er; cIms when they wer# clear* and anclear, 4CH>ut 

se If --iTtite rests*; exassples of bairgalning strategies used; use and non*ase 

of the negotlative problem solving process, of coUaborat ivt strategies 

and of win-lose atrategies« etc. In Southern City, four tea^ss chos^ 

to work jointly in completing this activity, wM*^ or the W^st^rn 

i A 
Suburbia participants chose to follow the direction to work Indi^lduaily 



TABLE 8 

Responses Made When Describing Opponent Team's 
Behavior Du»-i.ig NOG Stamlation 



We 



^ Suburbia 



Active Resistance 
Passive Resitiiance 
Inaccurate Observation 
Observaciun cf Events 
Working With Concepts 
Unclear Self -Observat ion 
belf-Obsen/at ion 
Per^^mai Definitlcn 



6 

n 



Southern Citv 



(3) 

4^(3) 
2 



(3; 



( } 



Nurofcer o£ persons involved in jointly producing a single set of 
responses, Ko classification by individual possible. 
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In Table S we see the distribution of these responses » b** site. 
Into tht key analytic categ6ries. At both sites nooe of the res- uses 
indicative of resistance or inaccurate observat ioii* whether taade by 
indlvidudiU or by several persons vorklng jointly ^ occurred in teats^i 
vMc;i developed a primarily negotlatlve aprr acn to the problem of 
reaching agre-aent. In Southern City, Individuals ..-ho were taembers of 
teaai» which deveicped no clearlv recognizable approach dur .ng an^< of the 
roand5i were 2k5?4t likely ,a tsak^ rc^s>ponses irdlcating re*ii?*tanLe r 
Inaccurate ^^b-iervat Ion*' - Of the ten persons in these t^atas^ .-en, 
either incivlJually or jointly, wrote ani^/or behaved In thet>« wavii while 
only *vo were willing to attempt r ^iz f!**:- concepts presented, ^i*^so 
*i-sul!s, believe, are r^^lated tu che cor*-;ls5tent resistance of one ox 
::3ore nie^roerf* "t cacj. of t. e pairs of i J3S Involved. The cittltuvics and 



particlp*i*ing.-ncn-voluntariiy, created a cont<?j<£ vuhln which pri.*viding 

I 

.i;cu teij»dback and seriously relating th^ ccRtepti* tS the behavlLtr-' 
and <»vv*ntji would hav^ required an insulation it<m p^*cx recent u that 
f^w indlviduali* in an intact work g.roup can sustain. 

Aaong thes€ final activities was one which did result In all but 
one me2:t« of the Southi^rn City workshop doing t\^ir own work. At the 
btrginning of the fina* afternoon^ after spending the laomlng in 
debriefing activities including a total group fishbowl discussion with 
the tr^lner<i, part ipu*^^^ were asked to take tlfae \o write responses 
kc a work fens asking th«*55 to suisaaarlie ana provide exa^sples of their 
understaaidlng of and e?q3erler»ces with the concepts presented during the 
workshop. Table 9 sussmarlze^i the way participants r*r5ponded during ihin 
activity accordlnR :c the key anafytic categories. 

TABLE 9 

Rejipon*ie*i to Key Concepts Activity 

t tf stern S uburbia 1^*2*^} a outhern City {N«24* 

Actl*'e Resista^ice ' 1 

^Passive ^^slsrance 2 2 

Inaccurate Objiervation ; 2 

Obset^ation of Events I 

Working With Concepts^ 8 9 

Unclear Self-Observation ; 



On** person observei c.^ vi;rkir.»s wxir r.-iterl*iN, "^ut uiw not t-irn 
copy ot votK tortns. 



\ 

Uhtle 2St of th* Souilu>rn City parcUUartt w^re unvilling to %x>tk 
«ciiv«^ly vuh either the w%^rkshop coocepc^ or their own behavior during 
thld activity, it U instructive to s«e thtt only one ©esab^r of the tieama 
which did nor develop ?^ cUdr !*tratesy during any round regained unviU- 
ing to be engag^. The shift fro© working as a group to working indivl^- 
oally. aotl fro® providing direct d«acription and faadback to each other 
tx> wtfrVing on their own fe^iiogis* observationa, parcaptiona for tbeoiaalvaa 
I allowed oes^bfefs begin to sort out and maka uae of the axperianca chay 
ti^i had. With this one ijxc^ption, in both workahopa the respolst-* to thia 
activity which indicated resistance, and/or deacrlption %<lthout ouch attan- 
cion to concfcp^ development . were confined to tectabers of groupa which 
developed either a collaborative or wic-l^se strategy during the alaailation. 
Every participant who waa a oeaber of A^e^ developing a negotlative 
approach during the simulation was observed, in bis/her tilting "^nd behav- 
ior » to b€ activ«»ly working on either the conceptual ©atertai or his/her 
ovr; HeltAv^lor during the workshop- In Bum, 882 of the participants in 
We^ter^i Suburl>ia and 75? in Southern City were actively engaged in using 
^he -workshop experiences for their own leamin^? H-'lng thie activity. 

End of Workshop Evaluations 

It has becDoe traditional in the Inpfovlng Teacning Competencie» 
Program cuncl^de workahops wich a final questionnaire asking partic- 
ipant* to rate Che experience on a nuaber of dimensions. I^ble 10 shows 
the Jlstribjtlon of veBpons^^s in the two vorkghop sites* 

This worki,hop desuands a great deal from the participanc and that 
demand is reflected, an we expected, in these ratings, While responses 
during the vj^^rkshop to the saj^^^r theory paper, were almost unitorxiy 
stetesentn dt-scribing specific insights gained and expre^sslng appreciation 
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of Che clarity <.f the vrlting, th« overall ratings of the materials 
wa« l^m positive* In Southern City 504* and Weat^m Suburbia 551 of 
the participants rated the workshop materials (including wrk tonas and 
exercises) as 5 or 6 on a six-point scale of clarity. It is, we suppose 
the siiauiation fonas that are the focus for the luwer ratings compared 
to the major theory papers^ 

The differences betveen t^v two wrkshops are r^f ^ted in the 
ratings on challenge, worthwhlleness and paclag. Consistent *rtth the 
conditions under which the workshop was held, participants In Westerr^ 
Suburbia wtre uniformly positive m their rating on worthwhUeties5< and 
challenge, with the percentage of and 6*s (high scores) (82%) 
Ci^parable to the ratings obtained in other Improving reaching Ccmpe* 
tencles Programme workshops* In contrast, one quarter of the 

Southern City participants felt thi» workshop w.^.s more boring than 
challenging and less* than moderately worthwhile. The differences on 
the pacing scale are reflective, we believe, of the differential * 
cotamitssent tc involvement and learnli,g in the two sites. Half of the 
Southern City participants ir Seated they wantcal to move faster, while 
only one of the 22 responding participant!' in Western Suburbia reported 
feeling this way. Pais is a noc iiurprlsirg difference given the observe' 
and previously noted differences In the way participants used their ttoe 
during>the workshop ♦ Persons who, for \rtiatev*er reason, are having 
-rouble fo^^uslng their energy into the particular actwity or event 
occurring at the moment will invariably describe their feeling as one of 
boredom, and of wishing the activity was over with. Southern City 
participants were far more likely to be interrupted in their work, both 
by other participants not in their own work group and by persons who 

to 
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were uot 4 part th« workshop at all* In addition, they wer« oart 
*ikely to experience other aeiabers* reaistaoce competing for their 
attantioG. Of f«the-0ubject cocBBents and conversations, oove&ents 
arotmd the room, u #ell as the normal ebb and flov of work In their 
own group contribute! to an atmosphere, as described in the earlUr 
chapter, of having to work against the tide to make progret^, V^stern 
Suburbia participants, in contrast ^ were, with the stronger focus and 
absence of interruptions characteristic of this group, aore likely to 
experience having insuff icier* tjuae to coinptete an activity to their 
satisfaction. 

The negoclative problem solving ©odel and conflict as a focus have 
aot been central to, and in sow cases not included in, the conceptuali- 
zation and training used in other Improving TeacHing Coi&petencles 
Frogra» nork. We asked participants at the end of these workshops to 
iBske a stateoent concirniuf where they felt this training fit In the 
scope of things needing to be done to improve edjcatlon. *^ree persons 
in the Southern City site felt the %mrkshop itself was undesirable 
because of the simulation. Of the remainder, 50% in both sites felt 
the work hop was essential for persons trying to improve educa',.lon and 
thanselves as educators. Those rating it as desirable but not essential 
were also likely ;;o attribute their rating to the simulation's focus on 
an analogy to contract negotiations. Unlike those rejevctlng thl« train- 
ing strategy out of hand, the statements here were likely to Include a 
commentary ofi che importance of understanding the role of power and self- 
interest in probJcm solving and/or on the importance of being able to 
define a s^-uation In economic terms, and also to '*se:e through" the 
economics lo the issue^. in making significant educational advances. 
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In sum, Chen* at th^ end ot the workshop, about 8X of the Western 



SabMtbia p&rtlclpantSf for whatever reason, were finding it difficult 
to put energy Into finding something worthwhile for thessaelvea in the 
ideas presented and expediences they had had during the week* This 
perceav ..e Is fairly typical in the level of training this program 
tcpreaenta- In Southern City, where the cotEuiltions under \Aich the work 
shop was held wre difficult at best, this percentage tripled to about 
25J At the other extfeae. about 202 of the Weatem Suburbia partlcl* 
paints were actively Internalizing and building their own definitions of 
the concepts oat c"" these experiences with this percentage cropping to 
about 10% In Southern City* The Remainder, in both'iltes, were engaged 
in working with the maferials presented or with their own perceptions 
and responses during the experiences. These resuUs seem to as to speak 
well for the quality of the experience as an opportunity for educators 
to become involvad in learning about an aspect of the human condition 
widely neglect^ ijxcept rhetaric* 
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CHAPTER A - 
\ 

WORKSHOP INSTALLATION, by Gary Mllczarek 

Our «5cperieQce In designing and field testing the SCSMPS workshop has 
led us CO make a number of recosmendations concerning the Installation of 
the tforkshop* In this chapter ve will sinsarite these recoanendatlons and 
present the expexlence at^d rationale on vhich we base th^si^ We idLU begin 
with a short description if installation procedures for thel^ sites 
presented in this report. 

For each of the workshops conducted we have depended on the resources^ 

and help of a local representative of the field test population. We hai^s 
called this role **^the installer." " The installer had responsibility 

obtaining a?pr<iVal and support of the necessary district decision mskers/ ^ 

■* 

recruiting and orienting participants and making all necessary arrangements 

<^ 

for facilities and scheduling of the workshop. We provided the installer ^ 

with a set of guidelines and a brochure describing the workshop as well as < 

^ t ^ 

a letter introducing prospective participants to the workshop. * 

The Installer for the first workshop siter Southern City> was the 
director of administrative staff development for the local school district. 
He had previously" contacted NWB£L about the ITCP vrork^hops and several 
workshops had been cunducted In ' ^e area. Thus^ a working relationship was 
already established. The ITCP director of field relations contacted the 
Installer about conducting a f*C<S.VP5 workshop in the school district. In 
August 1976, the representative specifically requested that we conduct our 

4 

workshop as part of a more extensive program of their own to train a cadre 
of teachers who would temporarily replace other teachers who participated 
In the district staff development activities. 



The Western Suburbia site was the site o£ one of our previous SCMPS 
workshops. The ♦nstaller for this site had assisted us with this and 
several och^r ITCP workshops and waa aware that other educators had become 
loterected In attending a SCi?fPS workshop following the first. We asked 
cne of our staff to present a short trclning session about conflict for 
some district adolnlstrators. The response to the session was very enthusi- 
astic and provided strong administrative support for conducting a full 
workshop with teachers. We established a dafe for a possible workshop and 
aa<ie announcetoeitt*^ in the three school districts in the area. 

The guidelines we developed out of our experience in designing and 
testing the workshop are presented next, along with the rationale for each, 

I* Recruit participants and set expec tat ions. 

a. Corrpletely t>olunUxry attendano^ ie vrpcrtant. Attmdanae 
Bhould net be ti^d to any rmtkird aystem or required 
training that might reault in partieipmts being ptu^aent 
'^ho ^uld prefer not to be^ 

A fundamental assumption underlying the design of this work- 
shop Is that participants are responsible for their own learning. 
We think that the learning or meaning to be gained from any 
experl nee comes from the learner and must be related to the 
other aspects of his or her life* If the participant's purpose 
for attending the workshop is not related to the workshop content, 
then the learning activities are likely to be seen as not relevant 
to the participant's needs and life situation* We would expect 
the participant to resent having to be present and to resist using 
the workahop aa an opportunity to learn about his or her responses 
to confll-^. Under such conditions it seems unlikely that a 
participant will Integrate the workshop experienctj so as to respond 
more -successfully in conflict situations. Some participants have 
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attended the SCAifPS workehop* because they thought they orust 
lo order to qualify for sooething else they wanted. Our 
experience ha been that such participants resist participating 
^.rn the learning activities* Their responses to the integration 
qpiestlons in the jMterials are frequently superficial and- 

incoMplete. In smII discussion groups they tend to converse 

< 

about topics not relevant to the focus of the training. They 
have frequently been disruptive to other participant *i focus 
on the workshop, 

b. The workshop ma not daBxgned for intact grcupB. It la 
recormandad that tha daaign not be uaad for groupa uiho hava 
a hiatcry of working together in thia 

The workshop design provides opportunities for participants 
to experiment with alternative vajfc of meeting their self* 
interesti^ wtien in conflict with oth^ participants. They are 
Introduced to models for snalyting conflicts^ their own and other's 
eelf-^lnterests^ po%ier relationships and s variety of power 
strategies for neeting their self-interests. It is our experi- 
ence that many of the conflicts in existing groups are unsurfaced 
and unresolved and that the power relationships are often very 
unequal, Some^ group oeobers are in conflict with others and 
vulnetable to the other's power in relation to many of their 
own self-interests such^as their responsibility in the group ^ 
their income and even their Jobs. When such vulnerability exists, 
we chink it may be Inappropriate or even destructive for group a 
members having lesser power to work through conflicts they have 
with members having greater power without the resources of an 
expert traitver who can help peo:>le protect themselves and deal ^ 
with the conflicts constructively* 
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with iQtact gToupft it: hds b««a our 0xp«rlftiic« that lover 

{7ow6r ei^abers in lot«ractlon vith higher pover sesbers tmtid to 

hm 9ott imatsertlv© «ad ^ccoaaodatliig &od Itis irtlling to try 

alternative vaya of aeeting their self-lntereata relating to 

the conflict Issuea of the training deaign* 

fktil a letter tc expected pcartutipante to deearibe the 
/traini^ and eet cxpeotaPUne for their experienoe* An 
exemplary letter ie provided at tfte end of thie intro^ 
duoticn. It ie inpcrtrnt ttet eaak prospective partici^ 
pant receive thie letter. Reliance on ^Sord of m:Mth hoe 
resulted in mny attending with inappropriate e^otatione. 

The principle rcaaon for an introductory letter ia to let 

prospective participants know what the workshop ia^ about and what 

to o^qpect. We have learned that sone people hear about a %forkahop 

masiy sources retsioved from our original announcesents and have a 

wide range of appropriate and inappropriate eirpectations* One 

applicant eicplained that she had attended a number of Intereatiag 

classes in the Hoo^ Economics Ikillding and thought she would like 

9 

to 4ttimd another, ^he had uo idea what the workshop was about. 

In addition to infortaation about training dates and location* we 

t< nk It is iaportant for participants to know the general gc Is 

and content of t*-e workshop, the format of the training, the kind 

of people expected to be present, the somewhat unique role of the 

trainer In this workshop and what their roles as participants 

n 

Include. We have also stressed the interdependence of participants 
in Che training and the resulting need for particlparts to be 
piresent for all sessloni?. Even after stressing this point a few 
participants have been absent from scnne sessions, leaving some 
negotiating teams without an opponent, or single member negotiating 



team vlth iio poaslbi.Ucy'for pair and trio ieterraction about 
the negotiation process. 

d. Confirm the nuHber of pca^icipante* It has been our 
experience that fis^mr pcurtidpcmte aatuatly attend the 
liorka' than h)ere originally expeotedf. 

Ho addltic^l cofsnent ia needed for this Itesi' 

The follo%iing are prevorkahop activltiea the trainer needa to 
attend to« 

a. If at all poeeible, pereonally inspect the facilitieB 
you \Jill be using to he sure you are satisfied. If 
you cannot viait the site personally^ check udth the 
installer to see lhat your fieeds are beuig mt. 

b. Obtain and oh^k the necesrary materials and supplies* 

Prepare the necessary mufsprint charts as indicated tn 
the instructional strategies. It is especially important 
that the fomat for the charts synmrising the results of 
the negotiations round be prepared in advance^ since you 
uill need all the time between rounds to prepare the ferns 
to be given to participants at the beginning of the next 
round. If you have tha charts ready, it iHll be a simple 
rtatter to fill in the actual results ^znd figfures. 

d. Make arrangwnents *for handling incoming messages during 
the i,k?rkshAyp in a nondisruptive mamer, for example, 
during breaks and meals* 

The facilities and sechanics of a workshop can make a big 
difference in the ^ubj^tlv^ quality of the training e^rperlence. 
Our workshop sites have ranged from a quiet comfortable retreat 
setting to a crowded classroom doubling as office and cluttered 
with stacks of books md audiovisual equipment , filing cabinets* 
hard floors and chairs, traffic noise^, too much heat, end frequent 
telephone interruptions. On one occasion the workshop supplies,* 
including participant m.iterials, arrived two days late becausa of 
an airline strike. On another occasion participants freqienciy 
left the group to take care of "emergency" problems associat*^d 
with their daily professional roles, causing? considerable 
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disrupt ion lo the flow of activities. Wt think that poor leartiixig 
coitditloos and dlaruptlona can Mrioualy detract froo the iicrk- 
tihop and we strongly re<;aw.Bend that conscientious attention he 
given to the facilltleSt naterlals and aechanics of the workshop. 
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Appendix 

WORK FOPMS USED PARTICIPANTS 
DURING THE WORKSHOP 



E-1 I I 1 

NAME CODE 



DEiCRIPTIOS OF MY COLUGE/ DRAWING 



Please write a short paragraph C- to 5 sentences) for each incomplete 
sentence stem. 

1. My collage/drawing shows... 



2. The part of my experience of conflict my picture represents best... 



3. What seems to be missing in my picture of conflict.,. 



4. I was surprised by... 



5. Right now I would 'sum up my feelings and ideas about conflict... 



When you have finished, tear off the back sheet of this pa, 2 and turn it 
in to the trainers. 
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E-3 

Page 1 of 2 



NAME CODE 



RESPONSE TO YOTA 



You have just participated in an experience where you had a chance to 
obser your own responses to a particular conflict situation. Take the 
aext few minutes to work by yourself, without talking to anyone, to 
describe and an*"ly2e what you felt and did. 

Write a short paragraph, 2 to 5 sentences, for each of the following 
ques*:ions: 



1. 



What were the most important observations you made about your behavior 
and feelings in dealing with conflict in this situation? 



What were the major conflicts yov observed? Which got worked on 
which got ignored? 



and 



What feelings did you recognize in yourself as you sst these conflicts 
being handled by the group? 



4. What did you do to work on or avoid working on the conflicts j^u 
recognized? 
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Page 1 or 2 NAME CODE 

5. What did you do that you feel most satisfied with? 



6. What did you do that you feel least satisfied with? 



7. What would you like to try to do or try to avoid doing another time? 




When you have finished, tear off the back sheet of both pager and ^um 
them in to the trainers. Then, join the other members of your YOTA group, 



If you are willing, read what you have written 
you are more comfortable just talking instead o 
finished your say, ask no more rhan two others 
example of your behavior which expands and adds 
have made of yourstlf. 



to the others or say it if 
f reading. When you have 
to give you a specific 
to the observaj^ffillfi v^u 



\en every meruber of your group has had a chanc 
ler self /himself and has received two examples f 
pinutes to answer the following question: 



e to say how she 
rom others, take 



le/he sa 



saw 
few 



^Jhere are you now in your thinking about your own response: to 
differed kinds of conflict situations? 



□I 

Page 1 of 1 NAME 



CODE 



RESPONSE TO STYLES QUESTIONNAIRE 

Take a moment to look back at your art work and your responses to the 
Yota experience. Wlien you are ready v complete each of the following 
sentences with a short paragraph. 

Compared cc how 1 responded jto the ideas and experience of conflict in 
my art work and/or in Yota: 

1. My responses on the Styles Questionnaire are similar to... 



2. My responses on the Styles Questionnaire a e different fron... 



6. What seems to support my using the style I'm most satisfied with.*. 



7. Ac thi5 point, I wouli summarize tny reactions to conflict as... 



When you have tintshed» resr oci the back leet ihis page 'ind turn it 
in CO iht' r liners. Turn to ^a^^er 6 and itAou cne di^eccions given. 




The differences seem to be due to... ^ 



4. I was surprised by 



5, What seems to trigger the style I'm least satisfied with. 



E-5 

Page 1 of 1 



NAME CODE 



SECOND YOTA ROLE PLAY RESPONSE 

Think back through what happened for you during this second round of Yota. 
Then, write a sentence or two in answer to each of the following questioig. 

1. What were you trying to do during this role play? 



2. What contributed to your success or failuipe in accomplishing your aim? 



3. What did you find oi.t about the three different approaches to conflict 
resolution? 



4. As you see it now, what distinguishes individual's styles of responding 
tc .onfllct from an approach to revolving a conflict issue? 



When you have finished .tricing, tear off the back sheet of the page and 
"urn It in to the trainers. Then, Join t«'o other people frotn your Yota 
role play grour. Try to focus your discussion on examples which illustrate 
the differences: (a) among the three approaches to conflict .^esciutl^n, 
and [b) btJtween any of these ^pprca /.es and various individual ' tyle^; oi 
respondi^.g in conllici sit, ja; ions. 



rill 

Pfige I of 1 NAME CODE 



UHERk 



AM I KOW 



Of all the day's experiences, I got the most out of... 



I could have dene vithout... 



It was hardest foi tne to. 



I was surprised bye.. 



Right now what I've fduna out about myself and conflict... 



When ycu have finished, tear off the br-:-* <?heet of tnis page and turn 
it in to the trainers. 



E^8 

Page I of 1 



NAME CODE 



MY IDEAS ABOUT SELF-INTERESTS 



For mr, the best t{iin<7 in this paper... 



I'm having trouble understanding or accepting the idea that. 




Take a few minutes to think about why you cp ' and what you really want 
to get from this workshop. Write do\ i one two of these self-interests 
as specifically and concretely as you can. 



When you have finished, tear off the ' zk sheet of this page and turn 
it in to the trainers. Then» find a partner ard take 15 minutes to 
explore and clarify the specific self-interests you have each chosen 
ro write down. Use the concepts in Paper 15 t: do this- 
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E-9 

Page 1 of 1 



NAfE CODE 



WHERE AM I ^'0W 



Of all the days experiences, I got the most out of.,. 



It was hardest for me to... 



1 was surprised... 



What I found out about myself that stands out for me right now. . . 



When you have finished, tear off the back sheet of this page and turn 
it in to the trainers. 



ERLC 
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Paper (I) 
Page 1 of 1 



ROUND I REVIEW QUESTIONS 



\ 

Part I 



As you begin your review of what happened and what you experienced and 
found out in this round, take some time to describe for yourself the 
things that stand out in your mind. Use the space below and start with 
the first word or phrase that comes to mind. Write quickly without 
worrying about gr^rinmar, continuity,, or "making sense" to someone else. 

When you stop to ijrope for jootething else to say, start editing or crying 
to get analyticamabout the experience, turn to the next page and answer 
the questions youVfind there. 



What stands out for me right now ; 



4 



Oh 
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Paper E-10 (II) 
Page I of 3 





1 




NAME COI 





ROUND I 




Part II 

This section is in'^ended to provide questions which will help you organize 
and sort out the e..periences and begin to. build conne<.tions betwen Che 
events, yoxxx reactions, and the workshop concepts. 

J' Zi£2i- Describe the decision that was most difficult to reach or that 
you failed to reach leaving it at the' status quo or going to arbitration. 



Now, what do you think was going on here: 
1. a. What did your team want? 



What, if anything, were you prepared to give up to get it? 



b. What did the other team want? 



,hat, if anything, were they prepared to give up to get it? 



Rir 
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Paper E-10 (II) | . | 

Page 2 of 3 NAME COD|^ 



Was there, in your opinion, sc e ideal solution that wuld give 
both sides everything they wanted without giving up something 
else? 

/Yes; What was it and how would that have met both team's 

* self-interests? Why wasn't it agreed to? 

No; What were the key conflicting self-interests or values 

that could not both be satisfied fully? 



Did anyone on either team indicate at any time that the difficulty 
was due to one or both sides having incomplete information about or 
understanding of the situation? 

Yes; Who was, or was said to be, missing what? Why did you 

believe or disbelieve the argument given? 
No; Why do you think no' one suggested this as a "cr.a««^*' or 

the difficulty? 



a. * What did you do to make them change their position in your favor? 
If you feel they didn't change, why do you think this is the case? 



What did they do to get you' to change your position in their favor? 
If you feel that you didn't change, why do you think ^hi)a is the 
case? 



If you believe that neither side had a position that the other had 
to try to change to reach agreement, say wh^ you feel this v 9 the 
case. ' 
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Paper E-10 (II) 
Pan* 3 o£ 3 



confTict on this decision? 









1 1 


NAME CODE 


of 


Che 



6. a- As you see it, when was your team working especially well 
together? Vhy? 



b. *Vhat dif f iculties ,clicl you have working together? What are you 
willing to .do to improve the situation? 



7. Look back at whst you wrote in Part I. If there are pieces of the 
expcriencfe that you haven't u^ed or sorted out in answering the 
questions^ above, say what they are and what you think now was going on, 



When you have finished, tear off the back sheets of the three^pagfes of 
Part II and turn them in to the trainers • / • 
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/ Paper itj 

?agt i Of I 



ROUND II REVIEW QUESTIONS 

Part I ^ ' 

As you begin your review of wh^t happened and what you experienced and 
found out in this round, take some tiae to describe for yourself the 
things that stand out in your mind. Us^ the space below and st'^rt with 
the first wo d or phrase that comes to mind- Write quicl^^ly without 
worrying about grammar, continuity or "making ;*cnse'* to someone else- 

When you stop to- grope for something else ^o say, stsrt editing or 
trying to get analytical about the experience, turn Cv the next page 
and answer the questions you find there. 

WhiAt stands out for me right now; ^ 



♦ 
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^P«r E- li <H) 



ilAHE CODE 



SOUND n 



T\^l^ ••ctiOQ !• Inttndftd to provld* quMtioiu vhicli Willfh«lp you > 
OTt^A^zt m4 iotc dVit eh« AxpftitDCM md b^glii to b^|J^d' eoim^ctlotui ^ 
b«tVMO ch«'«v«nt«, your rtmctioiui; mod th* iforkahop cpiiespts. 

Firs£: Describe* a d«ciil on trtiio the ecttiml 4gre«ifnt reached eetiefied 
ije|K>rtf£it eelf^lncereste of your teea. 



/ 



l« e« .Whet wee your teea*e initial poeitlon on the leeue uhdei^lyiiii 
thie decieion? If you didn^'t have e poeUldn My vtgr? 



hi Whet wee the other teaa'e initial poeltlon thie ieeue? If 

they didnU fu^* or you didi^^t find out^ thej^ poedtlon eey 
' ' i^y you think thie vee eo./ 



* A- 



2. a. la egreeing to thie decieion» whet did ybur tea* have 'to give 
up or- ::oiprcQftiee on? [it you dldn^t give up or coe^roadee 00 
enything, eey why thie wee the caee* 
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Whet eeXfrintereetii or veluee did the other teen have to gi'^e 
up or cosproedee on to agree to ^ie decieion? If yoy ^lieve 
they coaprottleed on nothing eey why thie le the ceee. 



V, 
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F«p«r E-n (11) ^,11 ( HI 
Fagt 2 of 3 {UMB OSa^ 



n. How did your t««fli*« iniki^ diAgaosiii of ttit situation on th« 
undarlylng thft dacltlon hslp ?(Qr hifi4tt) you in 
rcachlag « Mtlsfaetoi^. agrstMaft? 



o. Aa oaarj^y as you can ta^l* how %4a tfaa otimt taan*a 41afcoaia 
of tha situation atmilar to aj ud differ ant froii yourat - 



What vaa tha kay agtaaa^nt or actlqn you ^raaantad to thm othar 
taaa to ^itelpitafca tiaalr agraaaant? ' Why do you think thay *%ougbt 
it/' If. you faal tim otbar tMia VraclpiMtad tha agraaaaat^ aay 
vtjat thay irtiy you i^aad* 



U^at if aiciy thing, dtd tha othar taam do, or try to do* to*gat yov V 
to agraa to a ^iffaranjt d^claion on thla iaaua(a)? Bov did you 
countar t^t? If tha^r navar attaaq^tad t6 vork for a diffardtV'^^* 
daciaioot why do yon tfAnk that waa^ tha caaa? , 



Aa you aaa it% whan did your taaai work aapaeially wfll togathar? 

Why? * ^ ^ ' ' . - 



b. What difficulty did you >iava wording togatAat? Wh^t ara you 
v^ling to do to iaprova the altuation? . . ^ V^- 



P«p«t £-11 (ID I I I I I 
Psft* 3 of 3 RAMB CODE 



7. What tu^tK^ in thlti round chfit you «r« not s«tl«fi«d wleht Bow 
did it COM about? What; can ]rou do tMtt tim to wind up taor* 
•at'Uflidr ' .■ ' 



Wuia'you hdrm finith«d» t««r off th« back shaata of tha thraa Jagaa^ 
Plire ZI and turn tbaa in to tlia cralnara.' < 



9y 



X t 
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A • • - 

.* " . " P«p«r E- i2 (1) 

I . Pag« 1 pf 1 _ 

.'•'.* 

mm 111 wmsH questions ^ ■ 7 , ' 

\ ^ . . . - ^ , ' • • 

Part I 

As yott btgia youir rtviav hapiMiMd And vbat you «(p«tl«ne*d and 

found out ia thU xoioAi- caibt '^*fmm -tim Co dMerUw to yeuriMlf ch« 
thlatt that ataad out iB.youi; fdad/ irik' tbt tf^M ba^oir start irlth 
tho first word or phrasa that eoaas' tb aiadi Ifeita- ^eldy vitliout 
worrylnt' about froMr, eiratlAoity, or ^<!Mklat (anM** to^MM^ alaa. 



Whan you atop to^ropa f dr' soiwtbidt »Xa«-to say, stairt aditikif or 
trylBg CO gat 4ma!^ytica4 j^iout tb« axparianca, turn to'^ha a^t .pifa 
aa4, aofewar tha qtiaation^ you f ijid than^ <v • 

What ntmodn ottt foy — right x^ i ^ , 



/ ■ 

♦ » 




i 
I 

. / ROUND,. Ill 



Ptjftr B-X2 Alt). 
Pag* i of ^2 • 



rm 



. / 
. / 

/ 



/ I£££E' QMcrib* a dacialpa wfaa^a you nade coace4slona and xrada of f»r 4n 
both liuaistitat^ aad noit-^uaataci^a laauas to «aach as agraaaaat «richi& 
yipttr raaga. (If you raa^liad nO auch agraaiBaat , / aay nby not> and dal|'criM 
tha dcfidJlcn vfalch abac jbloaaly aatcha*. thla .critarion.) < 



1.. Uhat did ybu do t0 laava youn^f rooft aaka eonaaaaioaa and 
tradaof f a ifitboat.' going balow y^ BlniMiai on aath iaaua? (If you 
-didn't do anythi^ Ilka ehia, aay what yqU d^d do and why?) 



/ 

« ■ , / 

2. 4k you aaa It whac wma ihm baat thing and what vaa tha' worac thing 
that happaoad' in tha- bargaining .pxocaaa around thla daciaioa. 




3. Daaerlba tha foroM of powar aadh taam uaad to gat agraaaant on 
iaauaa 4t i&a placa aoat favorabla to thaaaalvaa. If ona or 
both taaka f ailad to uaa a f on of #ow«r that' -you think eo^ad hava 
Mda a dlffaranea in tha agraaaant aay what thia vaa and why you 
think it waan't uaad. 



■J 

i 



\ 
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VtfT (ID ' J i . i I 



Page 2 of 2 . ^ NAME j CODE* 



4« B&6i did the^ Agr^Mmt !L^rMchtd m^%t both your tMm*f$ sell-lntirMtt 
Aid tii#^oth«x to»*t t«l£*lnc#rt0ti? What' »el£-lat«r«ic« of •.icl^. v 



t«4iii v«r« not mc? Why?"^' 



^ • • ) 

- r . ' ' 

Aa you It, tfh^o did your C««bi work'stpttclAlly v«Xl tog«i]li«rf 



JBhy? 



b» Wtac difficttlclM do you f4Hil you had workiiig tog»ti«r. Uhat 
«r« you tfil^ing to do to laprov« tli* •itu«t;lott? * 



6. Wlutt h«ppn«d In this tound ^hA you «ro oot MtlsflocI witla? Hov * 
do you think It got that way? Hmac 'can you (do next tiam so you 
, wind, up aora satiafiad. 



* 

i 



t 

c 



Uhan you ara finiahad, tear off «h« back shaats of tha thr^ia papara -^f 
Parjc II and tuna tbap in to tha trainars. 



P«ptr B- 13 (1) 
f(t%% I of Ix 



ROmro tV REVIEW QUESTIONS 



Part I > > 

• r , ^ 



k§ you baglo your rtvltv of what hmppffnad and vhat you axpariancad and 
found out Int rbla oand, cafta vmm tpM to daifcrlbt for yourtalf tha 
tlitxigi that it and out in your X4iQd. *ffaa tha apaca balov nd a tart v^th 
tha f Irat vord or phri^a^ that coaaa* to alnd. Wrim quiefcly vithout 
worrying about graaBUir»^>mt»uity» or **uking aanaV to aoMona alaa. 

Whan you atop to gropa for aoBathii:^ alaa to nmf^ a tart adltlng or 
trying ro 'gat analytical about tha axparlanct^ turn to "tha naxt^paga 
an4 anavar tha quaationa yod find thara. 

What ataiida oQt for m novs ' . 



\ 



I 



\ 



J 

lo:i • • . ■ . 



P«g« lot i 



NAME 



ROUKD IV 



Part II 



1. Go baiHc Aftd ratuuf wtuic you Just wrot* \sB4t P«rt 1 And us« fctut 
•tattaftat to ch^oM th« t»iJM vbaa you wci^a «ose dl«il«tij»f lad .with 
what you di4 or vteat waa |fiiAg on to. cha isatotlaefoiis. How 
da«crlba b«Xow what you did and v^t ha^tnad tlia^ you «ar« 
diaaatlsflad vlch. Haka aa conplata'a atataaant aa you can.* 



i 



2. In what way is thia aacpariaace alatllar to your jaxi»arlaoca io otHar 
' rounda? Tf yo^r daily Ufa? j 

1 . ' ' 
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P*t»«r E- 13(H) 
Page 2 of 3 



NAME CODE 



5. Re»ll«ti2«lly, «h#t ar* yo.« willlog to do xmxt tiam you find 

yourself la. « slalUr ilcuecioa so chsc you would feel ssclsflcdt 



\ 



WbJtc did you learn or gala froa ehls eaqMirlence that auikes your 
dissatisfaction worth the price? if yo« didn't lean or gain 
mythlAg say why you believe this to be the case? 



ERIC 



Wh«n jrou art flQUhid« war off tat back •htita.^of tb« 3 pagaa of Part II 
% and turn than in to tha traluara, ^ 



P*p«r E-U iUlt I ! ! I 
?«ge 3 of ^ KAHE C(n}E / 



3. How, <wbAt did you do or what was goJbj i<i Cl^^C p*rtlcul«r 
•icuation chac you* c«a f bMC about? ^ ^ . 



.1 



4* What vouid you hav€ to h4v« done or what vould bi^t to hava 

happ^nnd in ord«r f you to f ifal co^plataly nclaf lad vlth thia 



x 



r 



\ 



10 



E-U, Pare n 
Pag* I of 2 



• 6 



FMdbcck CO ch« Whole Tiaa * 
W« Mar* Sa^elacios With in S06 









1 





SoM of th4i«« qoMclom My iiipt ii4r€» to fit wfcat hjTprptn^d In your 
oftgotlatloiui* If so, brlofly iiot« why and go oa« 

♦ 

Thicklof back through all four .rouDda o% oagotlatiAf;; %rlth yot)?: 

An axaapla of a tlaa ubati I thou^t your taan praaantad youc^aalf* 
Lataraata elajirly and aaaartivaly vaa..* 



Ad axaatpla of a tlM vtum I thought ^tour taaai didn't aaaa claar al>out 
your salf-ii^taraata or valuaa ma.«« . 



I tboui^t yo\i vara abla to uaa 



(a typa or fotm) 



poHar to forca ua to 



changa our poaitlon lihan*** 

* - # 

I tt»)ugkt you didA*t uaa cfoa powar availabla to you i^iaa... 



t thought your taatt waa t(alng a na<totiatlona a trmtagy particularly vail 
vhin* • • 



I th<mght you i#ara uatng a vln«*loaa atrat«gy whan.« 
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P«g« 2 of 2 







1- 


t 



A tlit whtQ I thought you w#r« «bl« to iMitp ui fro« findlag out your 



I think vc got wr« than v«/V«r€ pr«p4tt#d to g«x tihtn.,. 



our 



X' thou^t our ^fgQ%iMtSJtmBi^tohm down vH«{i>« 



Your t»M tttaMid to »#"to ^« fr«|»«ttt«d msd uorkiag «t cro»t pur{>ot«4i vhM* 



WTut I aott Jippr«ci«t«d mbout your c«Mi*a Bt^jucn and strnt^gtw yan,,* 



What I found 9o»t fruitrating or disconcerting in negotiating vich your 



Wh«i you h4^« finished, tear off th« back of th«M PAg«« (Pirt ID; 
tv^n th«i into th« traiotri* Sold onto th« orlglnaia for Iat«r. *hen, 
whte your t«4K£ is r«Ady. giv« your individual ftadoacit ahMti (Part t) 
to tht ai»b«rii of your opponent t««a^ Cat froa th«« thtlr individual 
fM4back to you ptrt^KuiUy* Turn to Pmp«T E*i5 in your satttrial* «Jtid 
coepltta ic. 



Paper E-17 j { . j H 

Page 1 of 2 HANS CODE 



Wortohop Concepts 

;^ \ ' 

I 

:oW.dertng-«jcperd|lte5 and n -oc have foutfd out,£roa the 
M lalvsis you coopleted^ ;^ you nov aay ^out tjie 

following: (shore p»c4gVaph» 2-5 senteiices, for e'ath Itea) 

K The iw>st iiaportant thing I tpund out abotir .the N«goM«ttve Problem 
Solving Process ,p^e$-ntfd lu this workshop... 

, ' ' * ' ' f ' 



2. As I see it now* o^s^ared to/a win- lose strV^gy^ a rtegotlatlve 
approach**. . . ^ 



3. Collared to a collaborr^lve strategy^ a negotlatlve approach.. 



4, For^e, the important thing in diagwositsg a coufU<it situation... 



5« I fo^nd out that power. 



6. I found out that, for »e, bargaining... 



X 
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7. ^ I found that I treat zsy own self-lnterefcs. . , 



8- I ifound-thac when Tm clear and assertive In vorklng on aiy awn 
or Bay group's self-interest* * « " ' 

9. I fouud that taking ,the other nprson*V ot group *s self-interests 
^seriotialy^^^ 

/ 

10, Describe the isost important ideas or cdncept^in this workshop for 
you and day what it olios to you* 

1 



When yov have finished, tear off the back sheets of these two pages an'd ' 
turn thM into the tifainers* ^ v • 



FINAL QUESTIOKNAIRE 
I, )tSh^t was the worst thing that happened for you during this t^rkshop? 



2, What was. th« best thing that happened for you? 



thitdt for a moment, sbout the theory papeva practice exettcisei' and work forns 
used in t,his uork9hoj>„ As yoy uted a^d experienced thef^' vhlcb of th« fo]llowlnt 



3. 



1 



5, 



6. 



t $hlm to u8# tht 
Mterlalt -to focus on 
issues and concarna 
chat iira really , 
i^D|>ortaiit to mm 

.1 found cha MtaTlala . 
hard fdr m to undar* 
attnd» cofifu&ing* full 
of jargon 

I foimd t ha workshop 
challenging and 
intaraating 

I found -there waan* t 
vuch here that X 
cbuld or would use In 
»y daUy life 

i felt »yaalt ' 
vanting^ to »ova 
faster most of 
the tlM 




I was able 
to use the 
workshop time 
efficiently 
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I uam not sble to usa 
the fliateriala becaua'a I 
they -visaed the issues 
tAat aW'^inportant to i 



X found the naterisla 
clear and easy for m 
to undarstand J 



1 found the workshop^ 
boring and uninteresting^ 



I found out a lot of 
things that I can or ' . 
will use in xBf own * 
daily life end work — - 

I felt harrassed and pushed 
t»osf of the tlsie 



/ 
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WK-7^s*iop* was 
too stVict/ured 
{ox my learning 



□inZECD 



I felt the structure 
of lh« workshop lielped 
0M8 learn 



1 felt. r bo workshop wa$ 
too unstructured for my 
learning n^^cds \ ^ 



9* Considering all the things that could be done and need to done In 
imorovlng the edueation^fl "system, wou^d j/'ou say this worjisfiop: 

. t , \ M «ss«ntiai for people who are"*tryfjl|{ to Improve^educj^tlon and 
thenssflves as educators ^ , * - 

^ is desirable but not essential for educational 4)ersonnel ^ 



is undesirable because 



1 



Suppose chls workshop vers to be offered in a college or graduate prcffesslonal 
program In educatlon^^ Considering your own enperience: 

10. How would you rate this workshop compared to other professional 



educational courses you have taken? 



Compar^le to the . 
best 1 have ever 
taken 



Comparable to the worst 
I^ave ever taken 



il. How does this^ vftrkshop corspare to other college and graduate courses 
(»iori-educ^tlonal) ypu have ^^er taken? ^ 



Cctnparable to the 
best I have ever 
t*ken 



Comparable to the worst 
1 have ever taken 



Now Xihikt the workshop/cou4,se is over, how would, you sua up the 
experience? 



Not very worthwhile . 
for coe 



What wAuld you »ay accounts tor your rarinr? 



1Extrem«l^ wocchwbile 
for fie 
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